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Executive Summary 



Background 

In his 1997 State of the Union Address, President 
Clinton issued a “Call to Action” that included as 
a priority improving the quality of teachers in 
every American classroom. President Clinton’s 
speech reflects growing concern over the 
condition of education and the nation’s need for 
excellent teachers. The nation’s educational 
system must provide our children with the 
knowledge, information, and skills needed to 
compete in a complex international marketplace. 
Good teachers are the hallmark of such an 
educational system; they are integral to children’s 
intellectual and social development. 

In response to these concerns and expectations, 
this study, undertaken by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES), using its Fast 
Response Survey System (FRSS), provides a 
profile of the quality of the nation’s teachers. 
Providing such a profile is not an easy task. 
Teacher quality is a complex phenomenon, and 
there is little consensus on what it is or how to 
measure it. For example, definitions range from 
those that focus on what should be taught and 
how knowledge should be imparted to the kinds 
of knowledge and training teachers should 
possess. There are, however, two broad elements 
that most observers agree characterize teacher 
quality: (1) teacher preparation and qualifica- 

tions, and (2) teaching practices. The first refers 
to preservice learning (e.g., postsecondary 
education, certification) and continued learning 
(e.g., professional development, mentoring). The 
second refers to the actual behaviors and practices 
that teachers exhibit in their classrooms (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1996a). Of course, 
these elements of teacher quality are not 
independent; excellent teacher preparation and 
qualifications should lead to exemplary teaching 
behaviors and practices. 

This FRSS report is based on current NCES 
efforts to collect data on the first of these 
elements (i.e., teacher preparation and 

qualifications), using a nationally representative 
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survey of full-time public school teachers whose 
main teaching assignment is in English/language 
arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign 
language, mathematics, or science, or who teach a 
self-contained classroom. Specifically, it includes 
indicators of preservice and continued learning 
(e.g., degrees held, certification, teaching assign- 
ment, professional development opportunities, 
and collaboration with other teachers). In 
addition, because schools and communities play 
an important role in shaping and maintaining 
high-quality teachers, this study examines the 
work environments in which educators teach 
(e.g., formal induction procedures for new 
teachers, parental support). 

This report is timely in light of recent concerns 
over the quality of our educational system and our 
teachers. Teachers’ professional preparation (as 
well as their working conditions) has been 
identified as fundamental to improving elemen- 
tary and secondary education (National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, 
1996). At the core of educational reforms to raise 
standards, reshape curricula, and restructure the 
way schools operate is the call to reconceptualize 
the practice of teaching. Teachers are being 
asked to learn new methods of teaching, while at 
the same time they are facing the greater 
challenges of rapidly increasing technological 
changes and greater diversity in the classroom. 

The FRSS survey indicates that currently less 
than half of American teachers report feeling 
“very well prepared” to meet many of these 
challenges: 

■ Although many educators and policy analysts 
consider educational technology a vehicle for 
transforming education, relatively few 
teachers reported feeling very well prepared 
to integrate educational technology into 
classroom instruction (20 percent). 

■ While 54 percent of the teachers taught 
limited English proficient or culturally 
diverse students, and 71 percent taught 
students with disabilities, relatively few 
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teachers who taught these students (about 20 
percent) felt very well prepared to meet the 
needs of these students. Their feelings of 
preparedness did not differ by teaching 
experience. 

■ Only 28 percent of teachers felt very well 
prepared to use student performance 
assessment techniques; 41 percent reported 
feeling very well prepared to implement new 
teaching methods, and 36 percent reported 
feeling very well prepared to implement state 
or district curriculum and performance 
standards. 



This national profile of teacher preparation, 
qualifications, and work environments provides a 
context for understanding why many teachers do 
not report feeling very well prepared to meet 
many of the challenges they currently face in their 
classrooms. Key findings are provided in three 
major areas: (1) preservice learning and teaching 
assignment; (2) continued learning; and (3) 
supportive work environment. 



Key Findings 

Preservice Learning and 
Teaching Assignment 

Growing concern that a number of the nation’s 
teachers are underqualified to teach our children 
has focused attention on their preservice learning. 
For example, concern regarding preservice 
learning has been directed toward teachers’ 
postsecondary degrees — that is, the idea that 
teachers, particularly secondary teachers, should 
have an academic major rather than a general 
education degree (Ravitch, 1998). In addition, 
certification policies have drawn criticism — 
specifically, that a growing number of the 
nation’s teachers are entering classrooms with 
emergency or temporary certification (Riley, 
1998). Finally, attention is increasingly directed 
toward teaching assignments — that is, teachers 
being assigned to teach subjects that do not match 
their training or education (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1996b). Results of the 1998 FRSS 
survey indicate that: 



■ Virtually all teachers had a bachelor’s degree, 
and nearly half (45 percent) had a master’s 
degree. More high school teachers had an 
undergraduate or graduate major in an 
academic field (66 percent), compared with 
elementary school teachers (22 percent) and 
middle school teachers (44 percent). 

■ Most of the teachers (92 percent and 93 
percent, for departmentalized and general 
elementary, respectively) were fully certified 
in the field of their main teaching assignment. 
However, emergency and temporary 
certification was higher among teachers with 
3 or fewer years of experience compared to 
teachers with more teaching experience. For 
example, 12 percent of general elementary 
classroom teachers with 3 or fewer years of 
experience had emergency or temporary 
certification, whereas less than 1 percent of 
general elementary classroom teachers with 
10 or more years of experience had 
emergency or temporary certification. The 
results are similar for departmentalized 
teachers. 

■ Despite the fact that the measure of out-of- 
field teaching used in this report is 
conservative — it only includes teachers’ main 
teaching assignments in core fields — the 
results indicate that a number of educators 
were teaching out of field. For example, the 
percent of teachers in grades 9 through 12 
who reported having an undergraduate or 
graduate major or minor in their main 
teaching assignment field was 90 percent for 
mathematics teachers, 94 percent for science 
teachers, and 96 percent for teachers in 
English/language arts, social studies/social 
science, and foreign language. This means 
that 10 percent of mathematics teachers, 6 
percent of science teachers, and 4 percent of 
English/language arts, foreign language, and 
social studies/social science teachers in 
grades 9 through 12 were teaching out of 
field. The percent of teachers who reported 
having an undergraduate or graduate major or 
minor in their main teaching assignment field 
was significantly lower for teachers of grades 
7 through 12 than for teachers of grades 9 
through 12 for mathematics (82 percent), 
science (88 percent), English/language arts 
(86 percent), and social studies/social 
sciences (89 percent), indicating that teachers 



in grades 7 and 8 are less likely to be teaching 
in field than are teachers in grades 9 through 
12 . 

Continued Learning: 

Professional Development 
and Teacher Collaboration 

In order to meet the changing demands of their 
jobs, high-quality teachers must be capable and 
willing to continuously learn and relearn their 
trade. Professional development and collabora- 
tion with other teachers are strategies for building 
educators’ capacity for effective teaching, 
particularly in a profession where demands are 
changing and expanding. However, traditional 
approaches to professional development (e.g., 
workshops, conferences) have been criticized for 
being relatively ineffective because they typically 
lack connection to the challenges teachers face in 
their classrooms, and they are usually short term. 
Research suggests that unless professional 
development programs are carefully designed and 
implemented to provide continuity between what 
teachers learn and what goes on in their 
classrooms and schools, these activities are not 
likely to produce any long-lasting effects on 
either teacher competence or student outcomes 
(Fullan with Stiegelbauer, 1991). In addition to 
quality professional development, peer 
collaboration has also been recognized as 
important for teachers’ continuous learning. The 
1998 survey indicates that: 

■ Virtually all teachers participated in 
professional development activities (99 
percent) and at least one collaborative activity 
(95 percent) in the last 12 months. 
Participation in professional development 
activities typically lasted from 1 to 8 hours, or 
the equivalent of 1 day or less of training. 
Teachers were most likely to participate in 
professional development activities focused 
toward areas that reformers emphasize (e.g., 
implementing state or district curriculum and 
performance standards, integrating tech- 
nology into the grade or subject taught, using 
student performance assessment techniques). 



relationship; 70 percent of teachers who were 
mentored at least once a week reported that it 
improved their teaching “a lot.” 

■ Increased time spent in professional 
development and collaborative activities was 
associated with the perception of significant 
improvements in teaching. For every content 
area of professional development, a larger 
proportion of teachers who participated for 
more than 8 hours believed it improved their 
teaching “a lot” compared with teachers who 
participated for 8 hours or less (figure E). 
For example, teachers who spent more than 8 
hours in professional development on in- 
depth study in the subject area of their main 
teaching assignment were more likely than 
those who spent 1 to 8 hours to report that 
participation in the program improved their 
teaching a lot (41 percent versus 12 percent). 
Moreover, teachers who participated in 
common planning periods for team teachers 
at least once a week were more likely than 
those who participated a few times a year to 
report that participation improved their 
teaching a lot (52 percent versus 13 percent). 



Supportive Work Environment 

Teachers’ work environment is the final aspect of 
teacher quality addressed in this report. In 
addition to teacher learning, one key factor to 
understanding teacher quality is to focus on what 
happens to teachers once they enter the work 
force, including if they receive support from the 
schools and communities in which they work and 
from the parents of the children they teach. The 
1998 FRSS survey indicates that: 



■ One-third of teachers had participated in an 
induction program when they first began 
teaching. However, newer teachers were 
more likely to have participated in some kind 
of induction program at the beginning of their 
teaching careers than were more experienced 
teachers (65 percent of teachers with 3 or 
fewer years of experience versus 14 percent 
of teachers with 20 or more years of 
experience). This FRSS survey did not elicit 
information regarding the intensity or 
usefulness of the induction programs. 



■ Nineteen percent of teachers had been 
mentored by another teacher in a formal 



Figure E. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional 

development activities in the last 12 months indicating the extent to which they believe 
the activity improved their teaching a lot: 1998 



Percent 



■ 1 to 8 hours 
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district educational methods in the subject 
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backgrounds 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 




Teachers perceived relatively strong collegial 
support for their work; 63 percent strongly 
agreed that other teachers shared ideas with 
them that were helpful in their teaching. In 
addition, many teachers also felt supported by 
the school administration, with 55 percent 
agreeing strongly that the school admini- 
stration supported them in their work and 47 
percent agreeing strongly that goals and 
priorities for the school were clear. 

Teachers perceived somewhat less support 
from parents than from other teachers and the 
school administration. Only one-third of 
teachers agreed strongly that parents 
supported them in their efforts to educate 
their children. 

Collegial, school, and parental support varied 
by the instructional level of the school, with 
elementary school teachers perceiving 
stronger support than high school teachers. 



The results of this survey provide a national 
profile of teacher quality, specifically focused on 
teachers’ learning (both preservice and continued) 
and the environments in which they work. 
Included is important information regarding 
teachers’ education, certification, teaching assign- 
ments, professional development, collaboration, 
and supportive work environment. In addition, 
comparisons by instructional level and poverty 
level of the school provide information about the 
distribution of teacher quality. This information 
provides a context for understanding why few 
teachers report feeling very well prepared to meet 
the challenges they face in their classrooms. This 
report is the first in a series of biennial reports 
that will be undertaken by NCES. Thus, the 
information provided here should provide a 
benchmark for these important dimensions of 
teacher quality and preparation. 



vi 
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Every child needs — and deserves — dedicated, outstanding teachers, who know 
their subject matter, are effectively trained, and know how to teach to high 
standards and to make learning come alive for students. 

President Clinton, September 1996. 



1. INTRODUCTION 



In his 1997 State of the Union address, President 
Clinton issued a “Call to Action” that included as 
a priority improving the quality of teachers in 
every classroom. President Clinton’s speech 
reflects growing concern over the condition of 
education and the nation’s need for excellent 
teachers. Now more than ever, success is 
determined by an individual’s ability not only to 
read and write, but also to frame and solve 
complex problems and continually leam new 
skills. The nation’s educational system is 
increasingly being asked to provide our children 
with the knowledge, information, and skills 
needed to compete in an increasingly complex 
international marketplace. Good teachers are the 
hallmark of such an educational system; they are 
integral to children’s intellectual and social 
development. Therefore, they must know how to 
teach in ways that help our children reach high 
levels of competence. 

A national profile of teacher quality is a necessary 
tool for tracking our progress toward this goal. 
However, providing such a profile is not an easy 
task. Teacher quality is a complex phenomenon, 
and there is little consensus on what it is or how 
to measure it. Definitions range from those that 
focus on what should be taught and how 
knowledge should be imparted to the kinds of 
knowledge and training teachers should possess. 
Efforts to collect such data have included diverse 
methods, such as classroom observations and 
videotaping, the administration of large-scale 
surveys, and the collection of artifacts (e.g., 
teacher logs, homework). 

There are, however, two broad elements that 
characterize teacher quality: teacher preparation 
and qualifications, and teaching practices. The 
first refers to preservice learning (e.g., 
postsecondary education, certification), teaching 



assignment, continued learning (e.g., professional 
development, collaboration with other teachers, 
teaching experience), and general background 
(e.g., demographics, aptitude, life experience). 
The second refers to the actual quality of teaching 
that teachers exhibit in their classrooms (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1996a). Of course, 
these two elements of teacher quality are not 
mutually exclusive; excellent teacher preparation 
and qualifications are expected to lead to 
exemplary teaching. 

This study is based on current efforts by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
to collect data on key indicators of teacher 
preparation and qualifications, using a large-scale 
survey administered to a nationally representative 
sample of full-time, public school teachers whose 
primary teaching assignment is in English/ 
language arts, social studies/social sciences, 
foreign language, mathematics, or science or who 
teach a self-contained classroom. Specifically, 
this report includes indicators of preservice and 
continued learning (e.g., degrees held, 
certification, teaching assignment, professional 
development opportunities, collaboration with 
other teachers, teaching experience). Because 
schools and communities play an important role 
in shaping and maintaining high-quality teachers, 
this report also examines the work environments 
in which educators teach (e.g., formal induction 
procedures for new teachers, class size, parental 
support). 

This report is timely in light of recent concerns 
about the quality of our educational system and 
our teachers. Many of these concerns draw 
attention to such issues as the training and support 
teachers receive (National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future — NCTAF, 1996) 
and the number of teachers providing instruction 
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outside of their subject-matter fields (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1996b). As a recent 
review of the research indicates, teacher 
qualifications and preparation are important 
elements of teacher effectiveness and important 
factors in determining student achievement 
(National Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future, 1997). This study of teacher 
quality, conducted using the NCES Fast Response 
Survey System (FRSS), provides a national 
profile of the current state of teacher preparation 
and qualifications for full-time public school 
teachers, as well as several indicators of their 
work environment. 

The remainder of this chapter is divided into two 
main sections. The first section describes the 
current thinking about teacher quality — the many 
ways it is defined — and concludes with the 
definition used in this study. The second section 
describes the current approaches used to measure 
teacher quality and concludes with a discussion of 
the measurement approach used in this study. 

Teacher Quality: 

How Has It Been Defined? 

Perhaps the most traditional approach to 
characterizing teacher quality is the “expert 
teacher study,” which focuses on teachers who 
have been identified as successful by their 
administrators or peers. This field of research is 
rich in detail, describing how successful teachers 
connect what they know with how they teach. 
For example, researchers have found that expert 
teachers use knowledge about the children in their 
classrooms — their backgrounds, strengths, and 
weaknesses — to create lessons that connect new 
subject matter to students’ experiences 
(Leinhardt, 1989; Westerman, 1991). They also 
use this knowledge to adapt their teaching to 
accommodate children who learn in different 
ways. Expert teachers know how to recognize 
children experiencing difficulties, diagnose 
sources of problems in their learning, and identify 
strengths on which to build. This skill is 
particularly important because a growing number 
of students with a wider range of learning needs 
(i.e., students whose first language is not English 
and students with learning differences and 
disabilities) are entering and staying in school. 



One strength of the expert teacher research is that 
it relies on intuitive logic, which supports the 
belief that it is possible to identify good teachers 
by observing them and that, once identified, the 
teachers’ strengths can be determined and 
recorded. This body of research also confirms 
what many people envision a high-quality teacher 
to be — someone who understands children and 
knows how to assist their learning. For example, 
the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Consortium (INTASC, 1995) established 
10 key principles it believes to be central tenets of 
effective teaching. The principles state that 

teachers should be able to understand their 
subject matter and relate it to students, adopt 
teaching strategies that are responsive to different 
learners, employ diverse instructional strategies, 
establish proper assessment tools to measure 
student development, and engage in continual 
curriculum evaluation and professional develop- 
ment (INTASC Core Standards). 

However, aside from such broad notions of 
teacher quality, there is little consensus regarding 
its precise definition (Stodolsky, 1996). That is, 
there is no single answer to the question “What 
qualifications and practices characterize high- 
quality teachers?” There are many different and 
sometimes conflicting views of what constitutes a 
good teacher. These views, as discussed below, 
address not only teaching practices, but also 
teacher preparation and qualifications as well as 
the school environments where teachers work. 

Teaching Practices 

The disagreement over basic skills versus 
complex thinking approaches to instruction is one 
example of the key disputes currently surrounding 
definitions of high-quality teaching practice. 
Although viewing these techniques as opposing 
approaches represents a simplification of the 
issue, these two instructional methods do 
illustrate the extremes of the current debate. 

The first form of instruction traditionally has been 
conceptualized as the transmission of facts to 
students, who are seen as passive receptors. In 
classrooms where this type of teaching 
predominates, teachers typically conduct lessons 
through a lecture format, instruct the entire class 
as a unit, write notes on the chalkboard, and pass 



out worksheets for students to complete. In such 
classrooms, knowledge is presented as fact. This 
is the type of instruction with which most 
Americans are familiar. 

By contrast, in classrooms characterized by 
higher order tasks, typically described as 
“constructivist,” students are encouraged to pose 
hypotheses and to explore ways to test them. 
They are encouraged to weigh information from 
these “tests” with previous experiences or 
understanding of the topic. Students then 
“construct” a new understanding of subject 
matter. Although many recent school reform 
efforts advocate such innovative instruction (e.g., 
Coalition of Essential Schools — Sizer, 1992; 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching — NASSP, 1996), there 
is much debate regarding the use and 

implementation of such instructional techniques. 
For example, opposition may come from parents 
and teachers who hold more traditional views of 
teaching and learning. Moreover, the concerns of 
parents, teachers, and students about access to 
colleges — which is based, in part, on high 
performance on standardized tests of recognized 
skills and facts — may discourage the use of 
innovative instructional techniques (Talbert and 
McLaughlin, 1993). Studies of these construc- 
tivist teaching methods have been limited because 
such instruction has only recently been 
implemented. The existing studies typically use 
classroom observation in a limited number of 
settings. 

Teacher Preparation and Qualifications 

As with teaching practices, there is debate 
surrounding the preparation and qualifications 
that characterize high-quality teachers. 
Compared to other fields, disputes and 
ambiguities regarding the knowledge base and 
competence required of professionals are 
particularly striking in teaching (Sykes, 1990). 
There is little dispute that teachers ought to have 
a postsecondary education and possess strong 
knowledge of the subjects they teach, but beyond 
this there is some disagreement about what 
individuals need to know and be able to do in 
order to teach effectively. Moreover, as 
researchers struggle to quantify teacher 



preparation and qualifications, some critics feel 
that studies of teachers’ credentials and 
knowledge do not provide enough information 
about teacher quality — that is, indicators of 
teacher preparation and qualifications do not 
directly address the actual quality of instructional 
practices. As these debates are highlighted in the 
paragraphs that follow, however, it is important to 
note that there are some well-established 
indicators of teacher preparation and qualifi- 
cations that do inform researchers, policymakers, 
and education consumers. 

During an NCES conference presentation, David 
Mandel (1996, p. 3-31), former Vice President for 
Policy Development at the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, stated: 

What is known is the type of 
education credentials teachers have 
accumulated and the type of state 
licenses they have been granted. This 
information has proven useful in 
gaining a rough sense of how well- 
prepared teachers are to take on the 
assignments they are handed... But 
such data, even when positive, 
provide only the most modest 
threshold of confidence regarding the 
quality of practice in the nation’s 
schools. 



Other researchers agree that understanding 
teacher preparation and qualifications requires 
more than determining whether or not a teacher 
has a degree or certification. The National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards describes 
teaching as a complex skill involving multiple 
talents (NBPTS, 1998). Ballou and Podgursky 
(1997, 1998) raise important measurement issues 
in their discussion of ways in which to attract 
“brighter” individuals into the teaching pool. In 
this discussion, they insist that flexibility in 
certification and personnel policies facilitates the 
entry of talented individuals into teaching. The 
implication of their argument is that extensive 
formal training may not necessarily create good 
teachers. The authors suggest that talented 
individuals may be less likely to remain in teacher 
training programs that require extended 
commitment; they may be more likely to seek 
more lucrative professions. According to their 



logic, extended formal training does not 
necessarily reflect teacher quality. It is important 
to note, however, the other side of the debate; that 
is, in addition to talent and subject-matter 
knowledge, prospective teachers must also be 
trained to teach children (NCTAF, 1996). 

Supportive Working Conditions 

In addition to teacher preparation and 
qualifications and teaching practice, investiga- 
tions of teacher quality have included studies of 
what happens to teachers once they enter the 
workforce. This perspective stems from the 
premise that classrooms and schools become 
effective when talented people are teaching in 
workplaces that are stimulating and rewarding 
(Fullan with Stiegelbauer, 1991). In order to 
promote high-quality teaching that will in turn 
produce high-quality learning, teachers need 
support from the schools and communities in 
which they work (including such issues as 
induction programs for new teachers and the 
number of students for whom teachers are 
responsible) and support from the parents of the 
children they teach. 

Class size. Although the research on class size is 
somewhat mixed — some research studies suggest 
positive effects of reduced class size, others 
suggest little effect — it seems reasonable to 
assume that smaller class size may facilitate 
teachers’ work. In order for teachers to become 
“experts” as defined by the expert — teacher 
literature, it is important for them to truly know 
and understand the children in their classrooms, 
which clearly would be easier if there were fewer 
children. Some of the research on class size 
supports this logic. For example, studies of 
Tennessee’s Project STAR indicate that students 
in smaller classes (13-17 students) significantly 
outperformed students in larger classes (22-25 
students) on achievement tests in mathematics 
and reading (Finn and Achilles, 1990; Word et 
al., 1990). Ferguson (1990) reported similar 
findings in Texas; classes enrolling more than 18 
students were associated with lower reading and 
math test scores for grades 1-7. To explain the 
class size effects, researchers have cited the 
smaller number of disruptions, the increased 
teacher attention for students, and the increased 
opportunity for student participation in smaller 
classrooms (Achilles, 1996). Other researchers 



argue that reducing class size has little or no 
effect on student performance. In an examination 
of trend data from the 1950s to 1986, Tomlinson 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1988) did not 
find a consistent relationship between class size 
and standardized test scores. Moreover, based on 
a review of the literature, Odden (1990) argued 
that class size reduction produces only modest 
gains in student achievement and does not justify 
the cost of implementing such reform. 

Induction of new teachers. Research has found 
that the attrition rates of new teachers are five 
times higher than those of their more experienced 
counterparts (Asian-Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion, 1997). In order to introduce beginning 
teachers into the profession with support and 
guidance, many districts have implemented 
formal induction programs. These programs can 
have two goals: to assist beginning teachers with 
instruction and to prepare them to meet state 
certification requirements. A key feature of many 
programs is the mentoring aspect — the pairing of 
an experienced teacher with a new teacher. 
Responsibilities of the mentor may include 
providing guidance on curriculum, classroom 
management, and assessment (Galvez-Hjomevik, 
1986). It is expected that mentoring relationships 
play a critical role in the support, training, and 
retention of new teachers (King and Bey, 1995). 
Therefore, by easing the transition into full-time 
teaching, formal induction programs provide new 
practitioners with skills and support structures to 
develop effective teaching practices. It is 
important to note that in addition to formal 
induction of new teachers, there are many 
important avenues for informal induction (e.g., 
team teaching, common planning time and other 
activities which results in informal collaboration 
between new and experienced teachers). 

Parental support. An extensive body of 
research has found what many parents and 
educators already know — children prosper when 
their parents are actively involved in their 
education. Research has shown that support from 
families, including greater family involvement in 
children’s learning, is a critical factor leading to a 
high-quality education (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1994a). Policymakers have tapped 
into this important resource; for example, the 
National Education Goals included parental 
involvement in children’s education as a top 
priority. Clearly, teachers’ jobs are easier when 



parents work with them rather than against them. 
For this reason, parental support is an important 
feature of teachers’ work environment. 

The Definition of Teacher Quality 
Used in This Report 

The previous discussion underscores the complex 
and sometimes controversial nature of defining 
teacher quality. Two main elements were 
discussed — teacher preparation and qualifica- 
tions, and teaching practices. The definition used 
in this report is based on the former rather than 
the latter. Teachers’ professional preparation (as 
well as their working conditions) has been 
identified as fundamental to improving 
elementary and secondary education (Carnegie 
Forum on Education and the Economy, 1986; 
Holmes Group, 1986; NCTAF, 1996). 
Policymakers today are especially interested in 
the training and education teachers receive in the 
subject areas they teach; high-quality teacher 
preparation and qualifications are expected to 
lead to high-quality teaching. For these reasons, a 
national profile of teacher preparation and 
qualifications provides important information 
about the quality of America’s teachers. 

Decisions regarding how to define teacher quality 
have implications for the method researchers use 
to measure it. For example, teaching practices are 
increasingly measured through classroom 
observation. Teacher preparation and 

qualifications are often measured through large- 
scale surveys. The following section discusses 
the various ways teacher quality has been 
measured. Included is a discussion of the 
definition(s) typically associated with each 
measurement approach. 

Teacher Quality: 

How Has It Been Studied? 

Just as definitions about teacher quality differ, so 
do the ways in which it has been studied. 
Conventional approaches to measuring teacher 
quality have typically taken four forms: (1) 

classroom observations of teacher practices; (2) 
written examinations of teachers measuring their 
basic literacy, subject-matter knowledge, and 
pedagogical skills; (3) student performance and 



achievement; and (4) large-scale surveys of 
teacher qualifications, attitudes, behaviors, and 
practices. It is important to note that studies of 
teacher qualifications or practices are not always 
driven by theories of what constitutes a good 
teacher. Sometimes such indicators are 
developed to answer specific policy questions. 
As described below, different approaches to 
measuring teacher qualifications or practices are 
based on different conceptions of what it means 
to be a high-quality teacher or on the specific 
needs or interests of policymakers. 

Classroom Observation 

Observational research has a long and growing 
history in the field of education. Classroom 
observation, as well as the collection of artifacts 
(e.g., teacher logs, homework) and information 
from interviews, has been employed to document 
teaching practices generally and to assess 
teaching quality specifically. Observation, as 
used by school systems for evaluation purposes, 
has been strongly criticized as having the 
following problems: limited competence of 

principals, teacher resistance and apathy, lack of 
uniformity within school systems, and inadequate 
training of evaluators (Wise et al., 1984). 
Principals often experience role conflict as they 
try to serve as both evaluators and instructional 
leaders, and they tend to lack expertise in 
specialized subject-matter areas, especially at the 
secondary school level (Stodolsky, 1984). 

Using observational data to document teaching 
practices is less controversial than using it to 
assess individual teachers for purposes of salary 
increase, tenure, or recertification. Observational 
studies, often combined with interviews or 
teacher logs, include investigations of teachers’ 
pedagogical content knowledge and reasoning 
(Ball and Wilson, 1996) and the connections 
between education policy and teacher practices 
(Ball, 1990; Cohen, 1990; Peterson, 1990), 
professional development and teaching (Ball, 
1996), and subject matter and curricular activity 
(Stodolsky and Grossman, 1995). 

Observational data provide rich detail and in- 
depth information. As such, observation is 
typically used to provide a detailed picture of 
classroom instruction in a limited number of 
classrooms. Because collecting such data is 
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costly, this approach is rarely used to provide a 
national profile of instruction. However, NCES 
is involved in an effort to provide such a profile. 
The Videotape Classroom Study, part of the Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS), consists of videotaped lessons in 231 
eighth grade mathematics classrooms in the 
United States, Germany, and Japan. The report of 
the video study includes general findings 
regarding international differences in how lessons 
are structured and delivered, what kind of 
mathematics is presented, and the kinds of 
mathematical thinking in which students are 
engaged (U.S. Department of Education, 1998a). 

Teacher Testing 

Standardized tests, such as the National Teacher 
Examinations (NTE), have been used to measure 
teachers’ basic knowledge and skills (e.g., basic 
literacy, number skills, subject-matter knowledge 
in particular areas). Teacher test scores have then 
been linked to student test scores. Ferguson 
(1990) found that teachers’ scores on a test of 
basic literacy skills were significantly correlated 
with their students’ test scores. Results are 
typically used to determine whether to grant 
temporary or permanent certification, and 
occasionally for continuation of tenured teachers. 

While most experts agree that having basic 
subject knowledge is an important prerequisite to 
effective teaching, critics maintain that it is not a 
sufficient indication of the range of knowledge 
and skills needed to instruct and manage groups 
of children. They argue that this approach does 
not provide a complete picture of teacher quality. 
These tests only measure teachers’ basic 
knowledge and not their pedagogical knowledge 
or their teaching practice. In response, 
organizations such as the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS), the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium, and the 
National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards have undertaken efforts to develop new 
systems of teacher assessment that feature 
“standards-based assessments.” One example of 
the new generation of teacher examinations is the 
Professional Assessments for Beginning 
Teachers, the PRAXIS series, currently being 
developed by the Educational Testing Service as 
a replacement for NTE. The PRAXIS series 
consists of three types of assessments: (1) a 



computerized test of basic literacy and numeracy 
skills; (2) a paper-and-pencil test of subject- 
matter knowledge and general pedagogical 

principles; and (3) an observational assessment of 
classroom teaching performance. The PRAXIS 
series is meant to assess potential and practicing 
teachers at different times during their training 
and practice (e.g., admitting candidates into 
teacher education programs and awarding initial 
and ongoing certification). In addition, many 
states have developed their own assessments as a 
basic prerequisite for teaching. These 

assessments can take the form of written tests, 
which may measure basic skills, subject matter or 
knowledge of teaching methods, and performance 
evaluations, which could consist of portfolio 

evaluation or classroom observation (CCSSO, 
1998). 

Such efforts have grown out of the recent push to 
identify standards for teacher and student 

performance. These kinds of assessments go 
beyond paper-and-pencil tests to include portfolio 
assessment and in-person testing, which 
incorporate pedagogy, content knowledge, and 
role-play/interactive sessions. Teachers may also 
be required to submit examples of their work 
through videotapes and lesson plans. Teachers 
are asked to analyze teaching situations and 
defend teaching decisions based on knowledge of 
subject, students, curriculum, and pedagogy. 

Student Achievement Tests 

Many would argue that the bottom line of 
whether teachers (and schools) are effective is 
whether their students are successful. The use of 
student achievement test score gains to assess 
teachers, rather than educational systems, 
however, has received substantial criticism (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1996a). Specifically, 
social scientists have argued that it is very 
difficult to separate out the portion of student 
achievement gains that can be reliably attributed 
to an individual teacher. Numerous factors affect 
student achievement over the course of a school 
year in addition to his or her teacher: home 

background, student personality, attendance, 
school and community resources, and the peer 
group have all been demonstrated to affect how 
much students learn. In addition, critics have 
argued that standardized achievement tests assess 
minimum levels of student competence and are 



often limited to the kinds of knowledge that can 
be captured with multiple-choice formats. 

Large-Scale Surveys 

National surveys of teachers have been used to 
provide quantifiable indicators of teacher quality. 
Typically, teachers have been asked to provide 
information on attributes such as their educational 
background, major and minor fields of study, 
certification, and professional development 
experiences. Such indicators have sometimes 
been linked to student test scores. For example, 
Ferguson (1990) found that the students of 
teachers with master’s degrees had higher test 
scores in grades 1-7. 

Over the years, there have been many efforts by 
NCES and others to use large-survey 
methodology to describe teaching — and, more 
generally, to capture what happens in classrooms. 
Examples of recent efforts can be found in School 
Policies and Practices Affecting Instruction in 
Mathematics (U.S. Department of Education, 
1998b), America’s Teachers: Profde of a 
Profession, 1993-1994 (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1997), Toward Better Teaching 
Professional Development in 1993-94 (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1998c), and What 
Happens in Classrooms? Elementary and 
Secondary School Instruction, 1994-95 (U.S. 
Department of Education, forthcoming). These 
data notwithstanding, social scientists agree that 
existing surveys on these topics leave room for 
improvement. Important work continues in areas 
such as curriculum content, but new tools must be 
developed before large-scale differences in 
instructional and classroom practices can be 
reliably reported. 

The Measurement Approach 
Used in This Report 

The qualities deemed relevant to effective 
teaching, the goals of the assessor, and the 
resources available all contribute to the choice of 
assessment. The measurement approach adopted 
in this report is a large-scale survey administered 
to a representative sample of American teachers. 
Such a survey is particularly appropriate for 
providing a national profile of teacher 
preparation, qualifications, professional develop- 



ment, and school and parental support. Providing 
a picture of our nation’s teachers is important in 
tracking trends of teacher preparedness and 
professional experiences. 

Because of constraints on teacher time and 
resources, there are few national reports of this 
kind. Instead, many national reports have 
compiled data from a variety of sources to make 
conclusions about the status of education in 
America. Only the Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), conducted by NCES on a regular basis, 
collects data from both teachers and schools on 
numerous aspects of teacher quality. SASS 
indicators of teacher quality include recruitment, 
teacher preparation, induction programs, teaching 
assignment (e.g., committee work, in- and out-of- 
field teaching), resources (e.g., class size, 
planning time), and professional development 
opportunities. However, the last SASS was 
conducted in 1993-94, and the next one will not 
be fielded until 1999-2000. The need for up-to- 
date, nationally representative data on the 
nation’s teaching force prompted this Fast 
Response Survey on Professional Development 
and Training in 1998. In addition to presenting 
current findings on teacher quality from the 1998 
FRSS survey, this report draws comparisons 
between the FRSS findings and findings from 
comparable questions on NCES’ 1993-94 SASS. 
The comparisons provide some information about 
trends over the 4-year period. See appendix A for 
a discussion of the comparisons between the 
surveys. Both surveys are described in more 
detail below. 

1998 FRSS Survey. The Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training was 
conducted through the NCES FRSS during spring 
1998. FRSS is a survey system designed to 
collect small amounts of issue-oriented data with 
minimal burden on respondents and within a 
relatively short timeframe. Questionnaires (see 
appendix E) were mailed to a nationally 
representative sample of 4,049 full-time teachers 
in regular public elementary, middle, and high 
schools in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. The sample was designed to represent 
full-time public school teachers in grades 1 
through 12 whose main teaching assignment was 
in English/language arts, social studies/social 
sciences, foreign language, mathematics, or 
science, or who taught a self-contained 
classroom. Part-time, itinerant, and substitute 



teachers were excluded, as were teachers whose 
main teaching assignment was in another subject 
area (e.g., art, special education). Data have been 
weighted to national estimates. All comparative 
statements made in this report have been tested 
for statistical significance using chi-square tests 
or /-tests adjusted for multiple comparisons using 
the Bonferroni adjustment and are significant at 
the 0.05 level or better. Appendix A provides a 
detailed discussion of the sample and survey 
methodology. 1 

1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey. Since 
1987-88, NCES has periodically conducted the 
SASS, an integrated survey of public and private 
schools, school districts, principals, and teachers. 
Most recently conducted in 1993-94, it provides a 
comprehensive picture of the school workforce 
and teacher supply and demand. Included on the 
public school teacher survey are several items on 
teacher training and professional development. 
Some of the items are similar, although not 
identical, to the items on the FRSS survey (see 
appendix F). Data from the similar items on the 
1993-94 SASS teacher survey were reanalyzed 
for a subset of schools and teachers that are 
approximately the same as the schools and 
teachers sampled for the FRSS survey. 2 Results 
are incorporated into the discussion of the FRSS 
data where appropriate. 3 Because the SASS data 
were reanalyzed in this way, the estimates that 
appear in this report differ from SASS data 
published in other National Center for Education 
Statistics reports. 



training they undergo in order to become 
educators. This includes college work and 
certification. Once on the job, teachers have 
many additional opportunities to learn — ranging 
from the general learning that comes from years 
of work experience to more structured 
opportunities in the form of formal professional 
development activities. Not surprisingly, teacher 
learning and preparation are enhanced in 
environments that support their learning and their 
work. This discussion suggests one useful model 
for thinking about teacher quality; it begins with 
different types of teacher learning and ends with 
the support teachers receive to pursue continued 
learning. 

Using this model of teacher quality, the results 
sections of this report first address teacher 
learning (both preservice and on the job), as well 
as the working conditions to which teachers are 
exposed; these sections then examine the extent 
to which teachers feel themselves prepared to 
meet the challenges they face in their classrooms. 
The results of the 1998 survey and comparisons 
between the 1998 and 1993-94 surveys are 
divided into four chapters corresponding directly 
to the four main topics investigated in this FRSS 
report: (1) preservice learning and teaching 

assignment; (2) continued learning; (3) supportive 
work environment; and (4) teachers’ feelings of 
preparedness. Conclusions are provided in the 
final chapter of this report. 



Organization of This Report 

The preparation of high-quality teachers stems 
from the many experiences and opportunities that 
they face, both prior to and during their teaching 
careers. For all teachers, learning begins before 
entering their own classrooms. Among their 
learning experiences is the formal postsecondary 



detailed tables for the FRSS survey are in appendix B. Tables of 
standard errors for the text tables and Figures are in appendix D. 

2 Public school teachers targeted in the 1993-94 SASS study for 
comparison to the 1998 FRSS study are full-time public school 
teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment 
was in English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign 
language, mathematics, science, or general elementary. 




Detailed tables for the SASS items are presented in appendix C. 
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2. PRESERVICE LEARNING AND 
TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Teachers’ preservice learning and teaching 
assignment are the first features of the teacher 
quality model presented in this report. Aspects of 
preservice learning and teaching assignment (e.g., 
completion of a teacher education program, 
course work or earned degree(s) beyond the 
baccalaureate, and possession of some kind of 
certification or credential) have traditionally been 
used to characterize teacher preparation and 
qualifications. Preservice learning occurs prior to 
entering the classroom. 4 Teaching assignment is 
investigated to determine the match (or lack 
thereof) between teachers’ training and the main 
subject areas that they are assigned to teach. 

Growing concern that a number of the nation’s 
teachers are underqualified to teach our children 
has focused attention on the quality of their 
preservice learning, and especially on the 
institutions that prepare prospective teachers. 
These institutions have been criticized for treating 
the education programs as “cash cows which are 
conducted on a shoestring and used to fund 
programs in other fields” (NCTAF, 1997: 31). 
Critics argue that schools of education should be 
more “intellectually solid” and more connected to 
elementary and secondary schools (Holmes 
Group, 1986: 2). For example, colleges and 
universities should improve the screening process 
of teacher candidates to weed out weak students 
(Holmes Group, 1986), and these prospective 
teachers should be required to have academic 
majors in the fields they will eventually teach 
(Ravitch, 1998). 

Criticisms have also been launched at 
certification policies. Critics argue that setting 
standards and not enforcing them has increased 
the number of underqualified teachers in 
American schools. These concerns were reflected 
in a recent speech by Education Secretary 



Although characterized as preservice learning, it is important to 
note that teachers may enhance or expand their education and 
certification once on the job. For example, they may earn a 
master's degree once employed as classroom teachers. 



Richard Riley to the National Press Club 
(September 1998). In that speech, Secretary 
Riley implored the nation’s colleges and 
universities to do a better job of preparing 
teachers and challenged every state to eliminate 
emergency certification. 

Finally, concern over underqualified teachers has 
led to increased attention toward the problem of 
out-of-field teaching. In order for teachers to 
provide the highest quality learning experiences 
for students, they must first understand and be 
able to communicate the subject matter. The 
number of students being taught by untrained and 
unprepared teachers has triggered researchers, 
practitioners, and others vested in education to 
search for solutions. Most realize that 
“knowledge of subject matter and of pedagogical 
methods do not, of course, guarantee quality 
teachers nor quality teaching, but they are 
necessary prerequisites” (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1996b: 2). The lack of continuity 
between a teacher’s training and a teacher’s 
assignment leaves students learning from teachers 
that have not met those prerequisites. 

Researchers have debated the reasons why 
teachers are assigned to teach out of field. As 
summarized by Ingersoll (1998), some believe 
that there are not enough teachers who are 
adequately trained in academic coursework. 
Others propose that teacher unions force schools 
to retain older, less competent teachers and to 
subject new, more qualified teachers to cutbacks. 
Finally, some researchers believe that shortages 
in teacher supply force schools to hire teachers 
with lower qualifications. Ingersoll proposes that 
the low status and low pay teachers receive 
contributes to high turnover rates. To deal with 
the frequent vacancies, he argues, schools are 
reduced to assigning teachers to out-of- field 
classes (Ingersoll, 1998). These conditions may 
also contribute to the number of teachers granted 
emergency certification. This FRSS report 
addresses the incidences of out-of-field teaching 
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and emergency certification, but does not seek 
explanations for these phenomena. 

This chapter addresses the following indicators of 
preservice learning: education, certification, and 
the match between teachers’ preparation and 
teaching assignment — in-field versus out-of-field 
teaching. Each of these issues is discussed in 
more detail below. 



Teacher Education 

Teacher education is the first measure of 
preservice learning addressed in this report. The 
type of degree held by a teacher is one measure 
used to determine teacher qualifications. Holding 
at least a bachelor’s degree was once considered 
adequate, but today teachers often are expected to 
hold advanced degrees. As discussed earlier, this 
expectation has been accompanied by a push for 
teachers, particularly those teaching in secondary 
schools, to have an academic major, rather than a 
major in the study of education. In fact, since 
1986 about 300 colleges have created extended 
teacher education programs that enable students 
to obtain both a bachelor’s degree in an academic 
field and a master’s degree in education (Darling- 
Hammond, 1998). 

In 1998, virtually all full-time public school 
teachers had a bachelor’s degree, nearly half 
(45 percent) had a master's degree, and 1 percent 
had a doctorate (table B-2 5 ). The likelihood of a 
teacher having a master's degree varied somewhat 
by the school instructional level and the number 
of years of teaching experience (figure 1 and table 
B-2). A higher percentage of teachers who taught 
at the high school level had master's degrees 
(55 percent) than did those teaching in middle 
schools (46 percent) and those teaching in 
elementary schools (40 percent). The likelihood 
of holding a master’s degree increased with the 
number of years of teaching experience. Thus, 
teachers with 3 or fewer years of teaching 
experience were the least likely to have a master's 
degree (16 percent), compared with 31 percent of 
teachers with 4 to 9 years of experience, 
48 percent of teachers with 10 to 19 years of 
experience, and 62 percent of those with 20 or 



5 Tables that begin with the prefix B are detailed tables from the 
1998 FRSS study, which appear in appendix B. 



more years of teaching experience. 6 This is not 
surprising, given that many states and districts 
have long required that a teacher eam a master’s 
degree or its equivalent within a specified period 
of time. 

Having a master’s degree also varied by the 
concentration of poverty in the school (as defined 
by the percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch). Teachers in schools with 
higher concentrations of poverty were generally 
less likely to hold master's degrees than were 
teachers in schools with low concentrations of 
poverty (figure 1 and table B-2). For example, 

37 percent of the teachers in the highest poverty 
schools had master’s degrees compared with 
57 percent in the lowest poverty schools. The 
likelihood of having a master’s degree also varied 
by geographic region, with 60 percent of teachers 
in the Northeast and 51 percent of teachers in the 
Midwest having master's degrees, compared with 

38 percent in the West and 39 percent in the 
South. These 1998 findings paralleled those from 
1993-94, 7 where similar patterns emerged 
(figure 2 and table C-3 8 ). 

Among the full-time public school teachers in the 
1998 study, 38 percent had an undergraduate or 
graduate major in an academic field, 18 percent 
had a major in subject area education (i.e., the 
teaching of an academic field, such as 
mathematics education), 37 percent had a major 
in general education, and 7 percent had a major in 
other education fields (e.g., special education, 
curriculum and instruction, or educational 



6 The teachers in 1998 averaged 15 years of total teaching 
experience, and 10 years as a teacher in their current school (table 
B-3). In general, the teaching profession includes a greater 
percentage of highly experienced teachers than novice teachers; 39 
percent of the teachers had been teaching for 20 or more years, 
while 14 percent had been teaching for 3 or fewer years (table B- 
1). About one-quarter of the teachers had 4 to 9 years or 10 to 19 
years of teaching experience (22 and 25 percent, respectively). 
Findings from 1993-94 indicate that the percentage of teachers 
reporting various years of experience in the field has remained 
essentially unchanged (tables C-l and C-2). 

7 Data from similar items on the 1993-94 SASS teacher survey were 
reanalyzed for a subset of schools and teachers that is 
approximately the same as the schools and teachers sampled for 
the 1998 FRSS survey. Results are incorporated into this report 
where appropriate. See appendix A for a discussion of the 
comparisons between these two surveys. 

g 

Tables that begin with the prefix C are detailed tables from the 
1993-94 SASS study, which appear in appendix C. 
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Figure 1. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who hold a master’s degree, by selected 
school and teacher characteristics: 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



administration; table 1). For these analyses, 
each teacher was only counted once, even if he 
or she had more than one major or more than 
one degree. Major fields of study were selected 
in the order of academic field, subject area 
education, other education, and general 
education. See appendix A for a more detailed 
discussion of how this measure was calculated 
and tables that show duplicated majors. 

The percentages with majors in various fields 
varied by the instructional level of the school 
and years of teaching experience. While 58 
percent of elementary school teachers majored 
in general education, 27 percent of middle 
school teachers and only 5 percent of high 
school teachers had general education majors. 
More high school teachers had an undergraduate 
or graduate major in an academic field (66 



percent), compared with elementary school 
teachers (22 percent) and middle school teachers 
(44 percent). In addition, more high school and 
middle school teachers majored in subject area 
education (29 and 22 percent, respectively) than 
did elementary school teachers (9 percent). The 
newest teachers (i.e., those with 3 or fewer years of 
teaching experience) were more likely to have 
majored in an academic field than were any of the 
more experienced teachers. Thus, half of the 
teachers with 3 or fewer years of experience had 
majored in an academic field, compared with 32 to 
41 percent of the more experienced teachers, 
perhaps reflecting the recent emphasis in teacher 
education on majoring in an academic field rather 
than in education. The 1993-94 data showed the 
same patterns for instructional level (table 2). That 
is, most middle and high school teachers majored 
in an academic field or subject area education. 
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Figure 2. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who hold a master’s degree, by selected 
school and teacher characteristics: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 
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Table 1. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who majored in various fields of study for a 
bachelor’s or graduate degree, by selected school and teacher characteristics: 1998 


School characteristic 


Academic 

field 


Subject area 
education 1 


General 

education 


Other 

education 2 


All targeted public school teachers 3 


38 


18 


37 


7 


School instructional level 


Elementary school 


22 


9 


58 


11 


Middle school 


44 


22 


27 


7 


High school 


66 


29 


5 


1 


Combined 


55 


35 


8 


2 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


50 


11 


37 


2 


4 to 9 years 


41 


16 


39 


5 


1 0 to 19 years 


32 


20 


37 


11 


20 or more years 


36 


20 


36 


8 



‘Subject area education is the teaching of an academic field, such as mathematics education. 

Examples of other education fields are special education, curriculum and instruction, and educational administration. 

targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 

NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. Major fields of study were selected in the order of 
academic field, subject area education, other education, and general education. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Table 2. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who majored in various fields of study for a 
bachelor’s or graduate degree, by selected school and teacher characteristics: 1993-94 


School characteristic 


Academic 

field 


Subject area 
education 1 


General 

education 


Other 

education 2 


All targeted public school teachers 3 


39 


21 


34 


7 


School instructional level 


Elementary school 


24 


14 


52 


10 


Middle school 


44 


26 


24 


6 


High school 


67 


30 


3 


1 


Combined 


55 


32 


11 


2 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


46 


17 


35 


2 


4 to 9 years 


38 


19 


38 


5 


1 0 to 19 years 


35 


21 


34 


9 


20 or more years 


40 


23 


31 


7 



'Subject area education is the teaching of an academic field, such as mathematics education. 

Examples of other education fields are special education, curriculum .and instruction, and educational administration. 

targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, science, or general elementary. 

NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. Major fields of study were selected in the order of 
academic field, subject area education, other education, and general education. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 



and most elementary school teachers majored in 
general education. 9 



Teacher Certification 

Teachers’ certification status, the second measure 
of preservice learning examined in this report, is 
also an indication of teachers’ qualifications. In 
addition to requirements for formal education 
(e.g., a bachelor’s degree), teacher certification 
includes clinical experiences (e.g., student 
teaching) and often some type of formal testing. 
Most of the full-time public school teachers in 
1998 were fully certified in the field of their main 
teaching assignment; that is, they had either a 
regular or standard state certificate, or an 
advanced professional certificate in the field in 
which they taught most often. Among teachers in 
general elementary classrooms, 10 93 percent had a 
regular or advanced certificate, 3 percent had a 
provisional certificate, 2 percent a probationary 



There is some evidence from SASS reinterview studies that 



teachers’ recollections of their major field are moderately 
inconsistent with their SASS questionnaire data. Thus, these data 
should be interpreted with caution. 

10 The category labeled general elementary classrooms in the 1998 
FRSS study includes all teachers of self-contained classrooms, 
regardless of instructional level. Almost all (95 percent) of the 
self-contained classrooms were at the elementary school level. 




certificate, 1 percent a temporary certificate, and 
1 percent had an emergency certificate or waiver 
(tables 3 and B-4). No general elementary 
classroom teachers in this study indicated that 
they were teaching without any kind of 
certification. Most departmentalized teachers 
also were fully certified in their main teaching 
assignment field; 92 percent indicated that they 
had a regular or advanced certificate in the field 
in which they taught the most courses (tables 3 
and B-5). For the main teaching assignment, 
4 percent of the departmentalized teachers had a 
provisional certificate, 2 percent had a proba- 
tionary certificate, 1 percent had a temporary 
certificate, and 1 percent had an emergency 
certificate or waiver. Less than 0.5 percent of the 
departmentalized teachers in this study indicated 
that they were teaching in their main assignment 
field without any kind of certification. These 

findings on teachers' certification status 

essentially replicated those of the 1993-94 study 
(tables 4, C-4 and C-5)." 



These data for both 1998 and 1993-94 may actually slightly 
overestimate the amount of underqualified teaching, as measured 
by possession of a regular teaching certificate in the main 
assignment field, because some teachers who do not have regular 
certificates in their main assignment field do have regular 
certificates in another field. 

Q **> 

C 4 
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Table 3. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in general elementary classrooms and depart- 
mentalized settings with various types of teaching certificates in their state; 1998 





Teaching assignment 


Type of teaching certificate 


General elementary 
classrooms' 


Departmentalized settings: 
main teaching assignment 


Regular or standard state certificate, or advanced professional certificate .. 


93 


92 


Provisional or other type of certificate given while participating in an 
“alternative certification program” 


3 


4 


Probationary certificate 


2 


2 


Temporary certificate 


1 


1 


Emergency certificate or waiver 


1 


1 


No certificate 


0 


* 



♦Less than 0.5 percent. 

'The category labeled general elementary classrooms includes all teachers of self-contained classrooms in the 1998 FRSS study, regardless of 
instructional level. Almost all (95 percent) of the self-contained classrooms were at the elementary school level. 

NOTE: Percents are computed down each column, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. Zeros indicate that no teacher in the sample 
gave the indicated response. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Table 4. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in general elementary classrooms and depart- 



mentalized settings with various types of teaching certificates in their state: 1993-94 





Teaching assignment 


Type of teaching certificate 


General elementary 
classrooms 1 


Departmentalized settings: 
main teaching assignment 2 



Regular or standard state certificate, or advanced professional certificate .. 94 90 

Provisional or other type of certificate given while participating in an 

“alternative certification program” 2 2 

Probationary certificate 2 2 

Temporary certificate 1 1 

Emergency certificate or waiver * * 

No certificate 1 4 

♦Less than 0.5 percent. 

'The category labeled general elementary classrooms includes teachers in the 1993-94 SASS study who indicated that their main teaching 
assignment was general elementary. 

2 The category labeled departmentalized settings includes teachers in the 1993-94 SASS study who indicated that their main teaching assignment 
was in English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign language, mathematics, or science. 

NOTE: Percents are computed down each column, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 




Data from both the 1998 and 1993-94 studies 
indicated that possessing a regular, standard, or 
advanced certificate was positively related to 
years of teaching experience. Almost all teachers 
in both studies who had been teaching for 10 or 
more years, whether in general elementary 
classrooms or in departmentalized settings, were 
fully certified in their main teaching assignment, 
and most of the teachers who had been teaching 4 
to 9 years were also fully certified (figures 3 and 
4, and tables B-2, B-4, C-4, and C-5). Teachers 
with 3 or fewer years of experience teaching in 
both general elementary classrooms and 



departmentalized settings, however, were much 
less likely to have a regular, standard, or 
advanced certificate than were more experienced 
teachers. Since some states require new teachers 
to start with probationary certification, all new 
teachers without regular certification are not 
necessarily less well qualified than those with 
regular certification. In 1998, most teachers with 
3 or fewer years of experience who did not have 
regular certification had provisional or 
probationary certification (tables B-4 and B-5). 
However, emergency and temporary certification 
was higher among teachers with 3 or fewer years 
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Figure 3. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in general elementary classrooms and 
departmentalized settings with a regular or standard state certificate or advanced 
professional certificate, by teaching experience: 1998 

Percent 




■ 3 or fewer years 

□ 4 to 9 years 

□ 1 0 to 19 years 
S20 or more years 



General elementary Departmentalized setting: 

classrooms 1 Main teaching assignment 



'The category labeled general elementary classrooms includes all teachers of self-contained classrooms in the 1998 FRSS study, regardless of 
instructional level. Almost all (95 percent) of the self-contained classrooms were at the elementary school level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Figure 4. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in general elementary classrooms and 
departmentalized settings with a regular or standard state certificate or advanced 
professional certificate, by teaching experience: 1993-94 

Percent 
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'The category labeled general elementary classrooms includes teachers in the 1993-94 SASS study who indicated that their main teaching 
assignment was general elementary. 

‘The category labeled departmentalized settings includes teachers in the 1993-94 SASS study who indicated that their main teaching assignment 
was in English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign language, mathematics, or science. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 
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of experience compared to teachers with more 
teaching experience. For example, in 1998, 12 
percent of general elementary classroom teachers 
with 3 or fewer years of experience had 
emergency or temporary certification, whereas 
less than 1 percent of general elementary 
classroom teachers with 10 or more years of 
experience had emergency or temporary 
certification (not shown in tables). The results 
are similar for departmentalized teachers. 

Teaching Assignment: 

In-Field Teaching 

The final measure of teacher preparation and 
qualifications addressed in this chapter is teaching 
assignment. Specifically, the FRSS survey 
measured the match between teachers’ training 
and teaching assignment in the main assignment 
field — in-field versus out-of-field teaching. 
According to Ingersoll (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1996b), one of the least recognized 
causes of underqualified teachers is the problem 
of out-of-field teaching: teachers being assigned 
to teach subjects that do not match their training 
or education. Findings from Ingersoll’s analysis 
of the 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey 
showed that nearly a third of all high school math 
teachers had neither a major nor a minor in 
mathematics or mathematics education. In 
addition, almost a quarter of all high school 
English teachers had neither a major nor a minor 
in English, literature, communications, speech, 
journalism, English education, or reading 
education (U.S. Department of Education, 
1996c). Thus, as Ingersoll concludes, a large 
percentage of high school students were taught by 
teachers without basic qualifications in the 
subjects they taught (Ingersoll, 1998). 



taught the most courses). 12 This measure was 
constructed for any teacher who taught 
English/language arts, foreign language, social 
studies/social science, mathematics, or science in 
a departmentalized setting in any of grades 7 
through 12. Results are presented separately for 
grades 7 through 12 and grades 9 through 12, 
since there are different definitions of what 
constitutes secondary schooling. Because the 
questionnaire collected information about degrees 
and teaching assignments at the aggregated field 
level (i.e., whether a teacher had degrees or 
taught courses in science, rather than in chemistry 
or physics), the in-field teaching measure is also 
constructed at this level of aggregation. Teachers 
were defined as teaching in field if they had an 
undergraduate or graduate major or minor in the 
field of their main teaching assignment. It is 
important to note that teachers may become 
qualified to teach a subject in ways that are not 
measured by college majors and minors. A 
teacher may take substantial coursework in a field 
without having an actual major or minor in the 
field. 13 Details of how the measure of in-field 
teaching was constructed are provided in 
appendix A. 

The measure of in-field teaching that is presented 
here differs from some of the other measures 
frequently seen in publications on this subject. 
Measures usually focus on out-of-field teaching 
as a measure of the mismatch between teacher 
assignment and teacher education. For example, 
Ingersoll (U.S. Department of Education, 1996a) 
defined an out-of-field teacher as a teacher 
teaching one or more mathematics, science, social 
studies, or English classes without at least an 
undergraduate or graduate-level major or minor in 
the particular subject. Another approach to 
studying out-of-field teaching is to examine the 
proportion of students being taught by out-of- 




The 1998 survey and the 1993-94 survey 
provided data on teaching assignment and teacher 
education. Calculated the same way for both sets 
of data, a measure of in-field teaching was 
constructed to compare the fields in which full- 
time public school teachers had undergraduate 
and graduate majors and minors with the fields in 
which they had their main teaching assignments 
(i.e., the field in which they reported that they 
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12 A major or minor was considered in field if it was in either the 
academic field (e.g., mathematics) or subject area education (e.g., 
mathematics education) that matched the main teaching 
assignment. 

!j For example, in Pennsylvania, they award a “Master's Degree 
Equivalency Certificate” that is not the same as an “earned 
master’s degree” (their wording), but is issued to qualify the holder 
for salary increments provided by law. It requires 36 graduate 
semester credits, at least half of which must be earned in the 
content area of the primary teaching assignment. This is as much 
coursework as may be required for a minor in a content area, yet 
this coursework will not show up as a major or minor under earned 
degrees, since the certificate is not considered a degree. 
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Table 5. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in grades 7 through 12 who reported having 



an undergraduate or graduate major or minor in their main teaching assignment Held, 
by selected school characteristics: 1998 



School and teacher characteristic 


English/ 
language arts 


Foreign 

language 


Social 

studies/ 

social 

science 


Mathematics 


Science 


All targeted public school teachers' 


86 


96 


89 


82 


88 


Locale 


Central city 


82 


99 


85 


81 


79 


Urban fringe/town/rural 


88 


96 


90 


83 


91 


Percent minority enrollment in school 


50 percent or less 


87 


96 


90 


84 


90 


More than 50 percent 


83 


# 


86 


76 


81 


Percent of students in school eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch 


Less than 60 percent 


89 


96 


89 


86 


90 


60 percent or more 


76 


# 


86 


69 


83 



#Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

'Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



field teachers. In this case, Ingersoll (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1996b) examined the 
percentage of public secondary school students 
enrolled in 1990-91 in classes taught by teachers 
without at least a college minor in the field. In 
contrast, the measure presented here looks at the 
main teaching assignments of teachers (i.e., the 
field in which they taught the most courses). 
Because FRSS questionnaires are short and 
designed for quick response, information was not 
collected at a detailed level about all the courses 
taught. In addition, the relatively small sample 
size of the FRSS survey precludes examination of 
in-field teaching for the secondary teaching 
assignment, because too few teachers in the 
sample had a secondary teaching assignment to 
conduct these analyses. 

While examination of in-field teaching in the 
main teaching assignment gives a general 
indication of the magnitude of the match between 
teachers’ training and teaching assignment, it 
does not provide the entire picture, and 
understates the magnitude of the problem. For 
example, Bobbitt and McMillen (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1 994b) found that if the 
focus was restricted to main assignment field 
contrasted against teachers’ college major or 



minor and certification status, then almost all 
teachers were qualified to teach in their main 
assignment field. However, if the focus was 
changed to include all the classes taught by each 
teacher, then many fewer teachers were fully 
qualified to teach in each class subject they were 
assigned to teach during the day. Thus, it is 
important to remember when reading the results 
presented below that the total magnitude of the 
mismatch between teacher assignment and 
teacher education is greater than that shown by 
the results for the main teaching assignment only. 

In-Field Teaching Among Teachers in 
Grades 7 through 12 

The percent of 1998 full-time public school 
teachers in grades 7 through 12 who reported 
having an undergraduate or graduate major or 
minor in their main teaching assignment field 
ranged from 82 percent of mathematics teachers 
to 96 percent of foreign language teachers (tables 
5 and B-7). Comparable data from 1993-94 
showed a somewhat similar distribution. The 
percent of the 1993-94 teachers in grades 7 
through 12 who reported having an under- 
graduate major or minor in their main teaching 
assignment field ranged from 77 percent of 
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Table 6. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in grades 7 through 12 who reported having 



an undergraduate or graduate major or minor in their main teaching assignment field, 
by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



School and teacher characteristic 


English/ 
language arts 


Foreign 

language 


Social 

studies/ 

social 

science 


Mathematics 


Science 


All targeted public school teachers 1 


78 


93 


87 


77 


82 


Locale 


Central city 


78 


96 


89 


76 


83 


Urban fringe/town/rural 


78 


92 


86 


77 


82 


Percent minority enrollment in school 


50 percent or less 


79 


93 


87 


78 


83 


More than 50 percent 


74 


96 


88 


71 


77 


Percent of students in school eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch 


Less than 60 percent 


79 


93 


88 


78 


83 


60 percent or more 


70 


95 


81 


70 


75 



'Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, science, or general elementary. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 

tabulations, 1998. 



mathematics teachers to 93 percent of the foreign 
language teachers (tables 6 and C-7). In-field 
teaching for the main teaching assignment in 
grades 7 through 12 was higher in the 1998 study 
than in the 1993-94 study for English and science. 

A key issue in the literature on equity concerns in 
educational quality is the extent to which in- 
field/out-of- field teaching varies by certain school 
characteristics. Research has found that schools 
with factors such as a high concentration of 
poverty or location in an urban or central city area 
are more likely than more affluent or suburban 
schools to have higher rates of out-of-field- 
teaching (U.S. Department of Education, 1996b). 
The 1998 and 1993-94 data showed some 
variations in the amount of in-field teaching in the 
main assignment field by these characteristics. 
The data in tables 5 and 6 are presented 
differently than in other tables to allow 
comparisons among schools by characteristics 
often targeted in equity research. 

In 1998, differences by poverty concentration or 
percent minority enrollment in the school in the 
prevalence of in-field teaching for main 
assignment field were not statistically significant 
for teachers in grades 7 through 12 (tables 5 and 
B-7). In-field teaching in science differed by 



school locale for the 1998 teachers. Science 
teachers were somewhat less likely to be teaching 
in field in their main assignment field in schools 
located in central cities than in schools located in 
urban fringe, town, or rural areas. The 1993-94 
data found that English/language arts teachers 
were less likely to be teaching in field for their 
main assignment field in schools with the highest 
concentration of poverty (as defined by 60 
percent or more of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch) than were English teachers 
in schools where less than 60 percent of the 
students were eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch (tables 6 and C-7). No significant 
differences were found by locale or percent 
minority enrollment in the school for 1993-94 
teachers in grades 7 through 12. 14 



14 Because of the large standard errors surrounding the estimates of 
in-field teaching broken out by school characteristics (because of 
the small number of teachers in each category in the 1998 survey), 
differences that may appear large may not be statistically 
significant. In contrast, the sample of teachers in the 1993-94 
survey is much larger than it is in the 1998 survey, the standard 
errors surrounding the 1993-94 estimates are smaller, and, 
therefore, smaller differences by school characteristics will be 
statistically significant for the 1993-94 teachers. 
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Table 7. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in grades 9 through 12 who reported having 



an undergraduate or graduate major or minor in their main teaching assignment field, 
by selected school characteristics: 1998 



School and teacher characteristic 


English/ 
language arts 


Foreign 

language 


Social 

studies/ 

social 

science 


Mathematics 


Science 


All targeted public school teachers 1 


96 


96 


96 


90 


94 


Locale 


Central city 


94 


100 


96 


88 


90 


Urban fringe/to vvn/rural 


97 


95 


96 


90 


96 


Percent minority enrollment in school 


50 percent or less 


97 


96 


96 


92 


95 


More than 50 percent 


94 


U 


97 


82 


92 


Percent of public school students in school eligible 
for free or reduced-price school lunch 


Less than 60 percent 


96 


96 


96 


91 


94 


60 percent or more 


93 


U 


# 


81 


# 



#Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

'Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



In-Field Teaching Among Teachers 
in Grades 9 through 12 

In-field teaching was also examined separately 
for teachers in grades 9 through 12, since there 
are different definitions of what constitutes 
secondary schooling. The percent of 1998 full- 
time public school teachers in grades 9 through 
12 who reported having a major or minor in their 
main teaching assignment fields was 90 percent 
for mathematics teachers, 94 percent for science 
teachers, and 96 percent for teachers of 
English/language arts, foreign language, and 
social studies/social science (tables 7 and B-8). 
Comparable 1993-94 data showed a somewhat 
similar distribution. The percent of 1993-94 
teachers who reported having a major or minor in 
their main teaching assignment fields ranged from 
87 percent of mathematics teachers to 93 percent 
of the foreign language teachers (tables 8 and 
C-8). In-field teaching for the main assignment 
field in grades 9 through 12 was higher in the 
1998 study than in the 1993-94 study for English, 
social studies, and science. In addition, for both 



1998 and 1993-94, the percent of teachers who 
reported having an undergraduate or graduate 
major or minor in their main teaching assignment 
field was significantly lower for teachers of 
grades 7 through 1 2 than for teachers of grades 9 
through 12 for mathematics, science, English/ 
language arts, and social studies/social sciences, 
indicating that teachers in grades 7 and 8 are less 
likely to be teaching in field than are teachers in 
grades 9 through 12. 

Differences by poverty concentration, locale, or 
percent minority enrollment in the school in the 
prevalence of in-field teaching for main teaching 
assignment were not statistically significant for 
1998 teachers in grades through 9 through 12. 
Mathematics teachers in 1993-94 were less likely 
to be teaching in field in their main assignment 
area in schools with the highest minority 
enrollment. No significant differences were 
found by locale or poverty concentration in the 
school for 1993-94 teachers in grades 9 through 
12 . 
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Table 8. — Percent of full-time public school teachers in grades 9 through 12 who reported having 



an undergraduate or graduate major or minor in their main teaching assignment field, 
by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



School and teacher characteristic 


English/ 
language arts 


Foreign 

language 


Social 
. studies/ 
social 
science 


Mathematics 


Science 


All targeted public school teachers' 


88 


93 


92 


87 


90 


Locale 


Central city 


86 


96 


94 


84 


90 


Urban fringe/town/rural 


88 


93 


91 


87 


90 


Percent minority enrollment in school 


50 percent or less 


88 


93 


91 


88 


90 


More than 50 percent 


87 


95 


94 


80 


87 


Percent of students in school eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch 


Less than 60 percent 


87 


93 


92 


87 


90 


60 percent or more 


89 


95 


90 


83 


91 



'Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, science, or general elementary. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 

tabulations, 1998. 



Summary 

This chapter on preservice learning and teaching 
assignment began with a description of the 
concerns and critiques of the current training 
received by prospective teachers. Criticisms 
focused on three features of their training and 
placement — teachers’ education, certification, 
and teaching assignment. In many ways, this 
report does not address the heart of these 
critiques — the quality of the teacher education 
programs that train teachers. This report is about 
teachers, not the programs and institutions that 
train them. However, this study did investigate 
three basic concerns that have received growing 
attention — that teachers do not have academic 
majors, that many teachers may not be fully 
certified, and that a large number of educators are 
teaching subjects for which they have not 
received training. 

The 1998 study found that 38 percent of the 
teachers had an undergraduate or graduate major 
in an academic field. Among high school 
teachers, however, the percentages were much 
higher, with two-thirds of high school teachers 
having majored in an academic field. However, 
only 22 percent of elementary school teachers had 



O 




majored in an academic field. These findings 
paralleled those from 1993-94, where the same 
patterns emerged. In addition, the 1998 and 
1993-94 studies indicated that most teachers were 
fully certified (with a regular or standard state 
certificate, or an advanced professional 
certificate) in the field of their main teaching 
assignment. Not surprisingly, however, results of 
the 1998 and 1993-94 surveys indicated that new 
teachers were less likely than more experienced 
teachers to have regular certification. 

Results of the 1998 survey suggest that teachers 
possess many of the basic prerequisites for 
teaching — advanced degrees and the appropriate 
certification and education. Most teachers in 
grades 7 through 12 have a major or minor in 
their main teaching assignment field. As 
suggested earlier, teaching is complex, and the 
demands continue to change and grow. Meeting 
these challenges requires teachers to be lifelong 
learners. Much of their learning, after initial 
preservice training, takes place on the job. This 
type of learning is the focus of the next chapter of 
this report. 
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3. CONTINUED LEARNING 



Teachers’ continued learning is the second feature 
of teacher preparation and qualifications 
addressed in this report. Continued learning is 
particularly important because the nation’s 
schools have been increasingly challenged by 
policy initiatives to “do better, and to do 
differently” (McLaughlin and Oberman 1996: iv). 
At the core of educational reforms to raise 
standards, reshape curricula, and restructure the 
way schools operate is the call to reconceptualize 
the practice of teaching (Darling-Hammond and 
McLaughlin, 1996). American children need a 
broader range of skills, including higher order 
thinking skills and technological expertise. 
Teachers must learn to teach students in ways that 
promote such skills. At the same time, teachers 
face the greater challenges of rapidly increasing 
technological changes, greater diversity in the 
classroom, and a push to teach in innovative ways 
(often different from how they were taught and/or 
from the formal preservice training they 
received). 

In order to meet the changing demands of their 
jobs, high-quality teachers must be capable and 
willing to continually learn and releam their 
trade. This learning begins prior to entering the 
classroom (as discussed in the previous section). 
However, beginning teachers are often not fully 
prepared for the requirements of classroom 
teaching (Fullan with Stiegelbauer, 1991). 
Continued learning, the second aspect of teacher 
preparation and qualifications addressed in this 
report, is key to building educators’ capacity for 
effective teaching, particularly in a profession 
where the demands are changing and expanding. 
Continued learning takes multiple forms; the two 
key forms discussed here are formal professional 
development and collaboration with other 
teachers. 

Formal Professional 
Development 

The first aspect of continued learning, formal 
professional development, is included in the 



National Education Goals; Goal 4 states: “By the 
year 2000, the nation’s teaching force will have 
access to programs for the continued 
improvement of their professional skills and the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed to instruct and prepare all American 
students for the next century.” The inclusion of a 
national goal for teacher professional develop- 
ment represents an increased focus on 
professional development as an important vehicle 
for school reform and educational excellence 
(Sprinthall, Reiman, and Theis-Sprinthall, 1996). 
Some schools and school districts require teachers 
to participate, and certain states have passed 
initiatives encouraging or mandating certain types 
of professional development. In addition, some 
teachers actively seek their own opportunities for 
professional development. For example, college 
coursework completed after a teacher has started 
teaching is one form of professional development. 
However, access to professional development 
activities may vary widely among teachers; for 
example, there may be more opportunities for 
participation in districts located in close 
proximity to a university or college. 

Formal professional development typically 
consists of school and district “staff- 
development” programs. Teachers often attend 
classes sponsored by their districts and attend 
workshops, conferences, and summer institutes. 
Workshops and conferences are the most typical 
form of continuing professional development. 
They are usually designed to meet short-term 
goals of implementing specific instructional 
change, such as the integration of technology into 
classroom teaching. 

However, these traditional approaches to 
professional development (eg-, workshops, 
conferences) have been criticized for being 
relatively ineffective because they are usually 
short term; they lack continuity through adequate 
followup and ongoing feedback from experts; 
they are typically isolated from the participants’ 
classroom and school contexts; and they take a 
passive approach to training teachers, allowing 
little opportunity to learn by doing and reflecting 
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with colleagues. A core argument is that unless 
professional development programs are carefully 
designed and implemented to provide continuity 
between what teachers learn and what goes on in 
their classrooms and schools, these activities are 
not likely to produce any long-lasting effects on 
either teacher competence or student outcomes 
(Fullan with Stiegelbauer, 1991). In other words, 
as traditionally practiced, professional develop- 
ment activities may lack connection to the 
challenges teachers face in their classrooms. 

In order to investigate such issues, the 1998 
survey elicited information from teachers 
regarding their recent participation in professional 
development programs in each of eight content 
areas (see figure 5). Because of changes in 
technology, in the notions of effective teaching, 
and in the types of students and students’ needs 
teachers encounter in their classrooms, the survey 
elicited information regarding teachers’ formal 
professional development in such areas as 
technology, new methods of teaching, state or 
district curriculum or performance standards, and 
accommodating students with disabilities or from 
diverse linguistic or cultural backgrounds. 
Because there is a good deal of skepticism 
regarding the value of formal professional 
development for teachers’ work, the survey also 
requested information regarding the extent to 
which teachers’ felt that these opportunities 
improved their teaching. Moreover, because 
limited exposure is one of the criticisms launched 
at traditional forms of professional development, 
the survey also asked teachers to indicate the 
duration of their exposure to different 
professional development opportunities (i.e., time 
spent on particular activities). The data indicate 
that teacher participation in professional 
development in 1998 was high: almost all of the 
teachers surveyed in 1998 (99 percent) had 
participated in professional development 
programs in at least one of the listed content areas 
in the last 12 months (not shown in tables). 

Teachers in the 1993-94 survey were also asked 
about their participation in professional 
development programs in the past 12 months. 
However, the survey covered five content areas: 
methods of teaching their subject field, student 
assessment, cooperative learning in the 
classroom, uses of education technology for 
instruction, and in-depth study in their subject 
field (see figure 6). The data also indicate that an 



overwhelming majority of teachers (90 percent) 
participated in professional development 
activities during 1993-94 (not shown in tables). 

Content of Professional Development 

In 1998, teachers were more likely to have 
participated in professional development 
activities that appear consistent with the emphasis 
of education reform to do things differently and 
better (figure 5). Teachers were more likely to 
have participated in implementing state or district 
curriculum and performance standards 
(81 percent), integrating educational technology 
into the grade or subject taught (78 percent), 
implementing new teaching methods (77 percent), 
doing in-depth study in the subject area of their 
main teaching assignment (73 percent), and using 
student performance assessment techniques 
(67 percent) than in other areas. About half had 
participated in professional development in 
classroom management and addressing the needs 
of students with disabilities. One exception to 
this pattern is participation in professional 
development programs that addressed the needs 
of students with limited English proficiency or 
from diverse cultural backgrounds; teachers were 
least likely to have participated in these activities 
(31 percent). 

In 1993-94, teachers were most likely to have 
recent professional development that appears to 
emphasize pedagogical skills; 67 percent of 
teachers had professional development on 
methods of teaching in their subject field (figure 
6). Fewer teachers had any recent professional 
development in student assessment (55 percent), 
cooperative learning (53 percent), and uses of 
educational technology for instruction 
(51 percent). Teachers were least likely to 
participate in in-depth study in their subject field 
(29 percent). 

In addition to other issues, addressing the needs 
of students with limited English proficiency or 
from culturally diverse backgrounds has recently 
become a central concern mainly because of 
growing student populations with these 
backgrounds. Therefore, teacher training to meet 
these needs might be particularly important to 
schools with large minority student populations. 
In 1998, teacher participation in professional 
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Figure 5. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional development 
activities in the last 12 months that focused on various topics: 1998 



Percent 




State or 
district 
curriculum 
and 

performance 

standards 



Integration of 
educational 
technology in 
the grade or 
subject you 
teach 



New 
methods 
of teaching 

(eg-, 

cooperative 

learning) 



In-depth 
study in the 
subject area 
of your main 
teaching 
assignment 



Student 

performance 

assessment 



Classroom 

management, 

including 

student 

discipline 



Addressing 
the needs of 
students with 
disabilities 



31 

J_ 

Addressing 
the needs of 
students with 
limited 
English 
proficiency or 
from diverse 
cultural 
backgrounds 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Figure 6. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional development 
activities since the end of the last school year that focused on various topics: 1993-94 

Percent 



100 n 




Methods of 
teaching your 
subject field 



Student 

assessment 



Cooperative 
learning in the 
classroom 



Uses of 
educational 
technology for 
instruction 



In-depth study 
in your subject 
field 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 1998. 
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Figure 7. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional development 
activities in the last 12 months that addressed the needs of students with limited English 
proficiency or from diverse cultural backgrounds, by percent minority enrollment in 
the school: 1998 

Percent 




5 percent or less 6 to 20 percent 21 to 50 percent More than 50 

percent 



Percent minority enrollment in the school 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



development programs that focused on limited 
English proficient or culturally diverse students 
generally increased with the percent minority 
enrollment in the school (figure 7). For example, 
teachers from schools with more than 50 percent 
minority enrollment were much more likely than 
those who taught in schools with 5 percent or less 
minority enrollment to participate in professional 
development programs on this topic (51 versus 14 
percent). 

Participation in professional development in 
programs that addressed the needs of limited 
English proficient and culturally diverse students 
also varied by region (figure 8). For example, 
teachers in the West were far more likely than 
teachers in the South to have had training in this 
content area (51 versus 33 percent). Further, 
teachers in the South were more likely to 
participate in these programs than those in the 
Midwest or Northeast. 

Professional Development and 
Teaching Experience 

In an era of education reform, continuing 
professional development is equally relevant for 




both new and experienced teachers as many 
aspects of teaching may be changing. Teacher 
participation in professional development may be 
influenced by several factors: personal 

motivation, school or district requirement, and 
state initiatives requiring or encouraging certain 
types of professional development. Moreover, 
while certain kinds of on-the-job training, such as 
classroom management and curriculum 
development, may be more relevant to the needs 
of new teachers than experienced teachers, those 
who have taught for many years may have a 
greater need to upgrade their skills in the use of 
educational technology. It is, therefore, useful to 
examine whether teaching experience makes a 
difference to participation in professional 
development in various content areas. 

The data suggest that teaching experience makes 
little difference to teacher participation in 
professional development in most of the content 
areas. One area in which teaching experience 
was, however, clearly related to teacher 
participation in professional development was 
classroom management, including student 
discipline. The likelihood of participating in 
professional development programs that focused 
on classroom management generally decreased 
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Figure 8. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional development 
activities in the last 12 months that addressed the needs of students with limited English 
proficiency or from diverse cultural backgrounds, by region: 1998 

Percent 




Region 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training. 1998. 



Table 9. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional development 
activities in the last 12 months in various content areas, by teaching experience: 1998 






Teaching experience 




Content area 


3 or fewer 
years 


4 to 9 
years 


10 to 19 
years 


20 or more 
years 


State or district curriculum and performance standards 


78 


84 


84 


80 


Integration of educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 


72 


79 


79 


79 


New methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 


82 


79 


78 


73 


In-depth study in the subject area of your main teaching assignment .... 


77 


78 


74 


67 


Student performance assessment 


66 


72 


69 


64 


Classroom management, including student discipline 


65 


53 


46 


43 


Addressing the needs of students with disabilities 

Addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 


49 


47 


50 


46 


from diverse cultural backgrounds 


36 


34 


36 


25 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



with years of teaching experience (table 9). For 
example, in 1998, teachers with 3 or fewer years 
experience were more likely than more 
experienced teachers to participate in such a 
program, and those with 4 to 9 years experience 
were more likely to do so than those who taught 
for 10 or more years. 

In some other areas, teacher participation in 
professional development differed between the 
least experienced teachers and those who were 



very experienced (table 9). For example, in 1998, 
teachers with 3 or fewer years of experience were 
more likely than those who had taught for 20 or 
more years to participate in programs that 
addressed new methods of teaching (82 versus 73 
percent). Newer teachers were also more likely 
than very experienced teachers to have 
participated in professional development on in- 
depth study in the subject area of the main 
teaching assignment (77 versus 67 percent). 
Moreover, most experienced teachers (20 or more 



Table 10. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional 

development activities since the end of the school year in various content areas, by 
teaching experience: 1993-94 



Teaching experience 



Content area 


3 or fewer 


4 to 9 


10 to 19 


20 or more 




years 


years 


years 


years 



Methods of teaching your subject field 


68 


73 


69 


62 


Student assessment 


56 


57 


55 


53 


Cooperative learning in the classroom 


53 


53 


54 


52 


Uses of educational technology for instruction 


46 


53 


53 


51 


In-depth study in your subject field 


27 


30 


30 


27 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing 
tabulations. 1998. 


Survey, unpublished 




Table 11. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the number of hours spent in 

professional development activities in the last 12 months in various content areas: 1998 


Content area 


Total hours spent* 


1 to 8 


More than 8 



State or district curriculum and performance standards 61 39 

Integration of educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 62 38 

New methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 61 39 

In-depth study in the subject area of your main teaching assignment 44 56 

Student performance assessment 71 29 

Classroom management, including student discipline 78 22 

Addressing the needs of students with disabilities 81 19 

Addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency or from diverse cultural backgrounds . 70 30 



* Percents are based on those who participated in professional development activities in a particular content area. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



years) were less likely than all others to 
participate in professional development 
addressing the needs of limited English proficient 
or culturally diverse students. The 1993-94 data 
on participation in professional development 
about teaching methods in the teachers’ subject 
field also showed a difference between the least 
and most experienced teachers (68 versus 
62 percent, table 1 0). 

Intensity of Professional 
Development Activities 

A major criticism of professional development 
programs is the lack of intensity and followup in 
traditional staff development programs such as 
workshops and seminars. The core issue is that 
these programs are typically too short term to 
allow for meaningful change in teaching 
performance. 



The 1998 data indicate that participation in 
professional development programs typically 
lasted from 1 to 8 hours, or the equivalent of 1 
day or less of training (tables 1 1 and B-9). The 
content area for which teachers were most likely 
to spend more than a day of professional 
development was in-depth study in the subject 
area of the main teaching assignment (table 11). 
However, although teachers typically need 
extended time to pursue research on in-depth 
studies, slightly more than half of teachers spent 
more than a day in professional training in this 
content area (56 percent). The areas in which 
teachers were least likely to spend more than a 
day of training were addressing the needs of 
students with disabilities (19 percent) and 
classroom management (22 percent). 
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Table 12. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the number of hours spent in 
professional development activities since the end of the last school year in various 
content areas: 1993-94 



Content area 



Total hours spent* 



1 to 8 



More than 8 



Methods of teaching your subject field 57 43 

Student assessment 78 22 

Cooperative learning in the classroom 73 27 

Uses of educational technology for instruction 70 30 

In-depth study in your subject field 49 51_ 



♦Percents are based on those who participated in professional development activities in a particular content area. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 



Table 13. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional 

development activities in the last 12 months indicating the extent to which they believe 



the activity improved their teaching: 1998 






Improved classroom teaching 




Content urea 


A lot 


Moderately | 


Somewhat 


Not at all 


State or district curriculum and performance standards 


12 


36 


39 


13 


Integration of educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 


21 


38 


34 


6 


New methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 


22 


42 


31 


4 


In-depth study in the subject area of your main teaching assignment .... 


28 


44 


26 


2 


Student performance assessment 


17 


39 


38 


6 


Classroom management, including student discipline 


19 


39 


35 


7 


Addressing the needs of students with disabilities 


14 


36 


44 


6 


Addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 










from diverse cultural backgrounds 


18 


34 


40 


9 



NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Teacher participation in professional development 
in 1993-94 was also likely to be short term, 
typically lasting from 1 to 8 hours (tables 12 and 
C-9). Moreover, the content area for which 
teachers were most likely to spend more than a 
day of training was in-depth study in the subject 
area of the main teaching assignment. Teachers 
were least likely to spend more than a day of 
professional development on student assessment 
(22 percent), cooperative learning in the 
classroom (27 percent), and uses of educational 
technology for instruction (30 percent). 

Perceived Impact of 
Professional Development 

Since the rationale behind professional programs 
is to provide the forum for teachers to upgrade 
their knowledge, skills, and practices, it is useful 
to assess the extent to which participation in these 



activities helped teachers to achieve these 
objectives. To gauge the perceived impact of 
professional development programs, the 1998 
survey asked teachers to assess the extent to 
which their participation in programs in a 
particular content area improved their teaching. 
Of those teachers who participated in programs in 
a particular area, the extent to which they 
believed it improved their teaching “a lot” ranged 
from 28 percent for in-depth study to 12 percent 
for implementing state or district curriculum and 
performance standards (tables 13 and B-10). Few 
teachers indicated that a program did not help at 
all. For every program, 70 to 80 percent of the 
teachers reported that it was moderately or 
somewhat effective. For example, for the 
program that ranked highest in its perceived 
impact (in-depth study in the subject area of the 
main teaching assignment), 70 percent of teachers 
believed that participation improved their 



Table 14. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional 

development activities in the last 12 months indicating that the activity improved their 
teaching a lot, by teaching experience: 1998 






Teaching experience 




Content area 


3 or fewer 
years 


4 to 9 
years 


10 to 19 
years 


20 or more 
years 


State or district curriculum and performance standards 


12 


12 


14 


11 


Integration of educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 


19 


23 


23 


21 


New methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 


24 


24 


23 


21 


In-depth study in the subject area of your main teaching assignment .... 


33 


31 


28 


26 


Student performance assessment 


20 


16 


18 


17 


Classroom management, including student discipline 


28 


18 


17 


16 


Addressing the needs of students with disabilities 

Addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 


18 


13 


15 


13 


from diverse cultural backgrounds 


18 


17 


17 


18 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System. Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



teaching moderately (44 percent) or somewhat 
(26 percent). 

Teachers’ perceptions about how much 
participation in various professional development 
programs improved their teaching were examined 
against years of teaching experience. For most of 
the 1998 content areas, teaching experience was 
not related to teachers’ perception that 
participation in that content area improved their 
teaching “a lot.” The one area in which teaching 
experience clearly was related was classroom 
management. Newer teachers were more likely 
than more experienced teachers to report that 
professional development in classroom 
management improved their teaching “a lot” 
(tables 14 and B-10). 

A criticism of short-term professional 
development programs is that they fail to bring 
about more long-term change in teachers’ 
competencies for classroom teaching. To further 
assess the impact of professional development 
programs, the 1998 data were explored to 
examine whether the amount of time spent in 
professional development activities made a 
difference to perceived teaching improvement. 

The number of hours teachers participated in 
professional development programs was related 
to how much they believed it improved their 
classroom teaching (table 15). For every content 
area, teachers who participated for more than 8 
hours believed it improved their teaching more 
than teachers who participated for 8 hours or less. 



For example, teachers who spent more than 8 
hours in professional development on new 
methods of teaching in the classroom were more 
likely than those who spent 1 to 8 hours to report 
that participation in the program improved their 
teaching “a lot” (39 versus 12 percent). These 
patterns suggest that increased time spent in 
professional development is associated with the 
perception of significant improvements in 
teaching. 

Collaboration with 
Other Teachers 

Collaboration with other teachers is the second 
feature of teachers’ continued learning addressed 
in this report. Unlike traditional professional 
development activities, peer collaboration has 
been heralded by teachers, researchers, and 
policymakers as essential to teachers’ continuous 
learning. Initiatives to improve the quality and 
efficacy of continued learning emphasize the 
development of learning communities within and 
across schools and highlight the importance of 
these mechanisms to foster teacher learning. 

Opportunities for collaboration include those that 
are provided within the school and those that 
occur within professional networks across schools 
and other institutional structures. Teacher 
participation in school-based activities is likely to 
produce positive and long-lasting change because 
such activities provide the basis for 
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Table 15. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the extent to which participation 
in professional development activities in various content areas improved their 
classroom teaching, by the number of hours spent in professional development in that 
content area in the last 12 months: 1998 



Content area 



Improved my teaching 


A lot 


Moderately 


Somewhat 



Not at all 



State or district curriculum and performance standards 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Integration of educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

New methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

In-depth study in the subject area of your main teaching assignment 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Student performance assessment 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Classroom management, including student discipline 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Addressing the needs of students with disabilities 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 

from diverse cultural backgrounds 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 



7 


34 


44 


15 


20 


39 


31 


10 


12 


36 


44 


8 


38 


43 


17 


2 


12 


43 


40 


6 


39 


41 


18 


2 


12 


47 


38 


3 


41 


41 


17 


1 


10 


37 


45 


7 


35 


41 


20 


3 


13 


39 


40 


8 


40 


41 


14 


5 


8 


37 


49 


7 


42 


32 


23 


3 


9 


34 


47 


10 


38 


34 


23 


5 



NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



transformative learning. Such collaboration 
revolves around joint work and teacher networks. 
Joint work such as team teaching, mentoring, and 
formally planned meetings are important 
mechanisms for productive exchange of ideas and 
reflection about practice. For instance, the focus 
on specific subject matter and teaching strategies 
helps teachers to improve their content 
knowledge and pedagogical skills. Mentoring is 
an effective mechanism for one-to-one 
professional guidance and for cultivating a 
teaching culture in which expert teachers serve as 
an essential resource for new teachers. All of 
these teaching-related activities are consistent 
with the view of professional development as a 
lifelong, inquiry-based collegial process rooted in 
the development of schools as collaborative 
workplaces. 







Collaborative relationships may extend beyond 
classrooms and school buildings to school- 
university collaborations or partnerships, teacher- 
to-teacher and school-to-school networks, and 
participation in district, regional, or national task 
forces. These communities can be organized 
across subject matter, pedagogical issues, and 
significant school reforms. These networks can 
be powerful learning tools to engage 
professionals in collective work and allow 
teachers to go beyond their own classrooms and 
schools to engage in professional discourse about 
their own experiences and the experiences of 
others. 
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Figure 9. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in various activities related 
to teaching in the last 12 months: 1998 



Percent 

100 t 




Regularly Common Networking 

scheduled planning period with teachers 
collaboration for team outside your 
with other teachers school 

teachers 



Individual or Mentoring Being mentored 
collaborative another teacher by another 
research in a formal teacher in a 

relationship formal 

relationship 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training. 1998. 



Participation in Collaborative Activities 

To provide a national profile of teachers’ peer 
collaboration, the 1993-94 survey asked teachers 
about their participation in the last 12 months in 
various mentoring and collaborating activities 
related to teaching, and the extent to which they 
felt each of these activities improved their 
teaching. These activities were: 

■ A common planning period for team 

teachers; 

■ Regularly scheduled collaboration with 

other teachers, excluding meetings held for 
administrative purposes; 

■ Being mentored by another teacher in a 
formal relationship; 

■ Mentoring another teacher in a formal 
relationship; 

■ Networking with teachers outside your 

school; and 

■ Individual or collaborative research on a 
topic of interest to you professionally. 



Almost all (95 percent) of the teachers had 
participated in at least one of the listed activities 
in the last 12 months (not shown in tables). 
Regularly scheduled collaboration with other 
teachers was the activity in which teachers were 
most likely to have participated, with four out of 
five teachers reporting such collaborations in the 
last 12 months (figure 9). About 60 percent of 
the teachers had participated in common planning 
periods for team teachers and networking with 
teachers outside the school, and about half 
reported involvement in individual or 
collaborative research. 15 

Mentoring can be an important way for teachers 
to share information and experiences about 
teaching in a one-on-one relationship. Such 
relationships may be particularly useful to new 
teachers as they seek to develop effective 
teaching practices. The study found that about a 
quarter of the teachers indicated that they had 
mentored another teacher in a formal relationship 
in the last 12 months, and 19 percent said that 
they had been mentored by another teacher in 



15 While this section deals with teacher collaboration, individual or 
collaborative research is discussed here because the item was 
included in the set of questions that asked about collaborative 
activities. 



Figure 10. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in mentoring activities in 
the last 12 months, by teaching experience: 1998 



Percent 




Being mentored by another teacher Mentoring another teacher 

in a formal relationship in a formal relationship 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



such a relationship (figure 9). The relatively low 
levels of teacher participation in mentoring reflect 
a pattern in which newer teachers were more 
likely than more experienced teachers to be 
mentored. The likelihood of mentoring and of 
being mentored by another teacher varied 
substantially by years of teaching experience 
(figure 10). Teachers with 3 or fewer years of 
teaching experience were the most likely to have 
been mentored by another teacher in the last 12 
months and the least likely to have acted in the 
role of mentor to another teacher. In fact, almost 
three out of five new teachers had been mentored 
by another teacher in the last year, suggesting that 
schools and/or teachers recognize the importance 
of such relationships early in a teacher’s career. 

Frequency of Participation 

Teachers were also asked how frequently they 
had participated in the activities, within a range of 
at least once a week to a few times a year; survey 
results showed considerable variation on this 
dimension (table 16). Among teachers who 
reported engaging in a particular activity, they 
participated the most frequently in common 
planning periods for team teachers, with 60 
percent participating at least once a week. This 



was followed by mentoring another teacher in a 
formal relationship (42 percent) and engaging in 
regularly scheduled collaboration with other 
teachers (34 percent). While many teachers 
(61 percent) indicated that they had participated 
in networking with other teachers outside the 
school (figure 9), the frequency of this kind of 
activity was low; 60 percent of these teachers 
reported such interactions only a few times a 
year. 

Perceived Effect of Participation 

Teachers who reported participating in an activity 
were also asked to indicate the extent to which 
they believed the activity improved their 
classroom teaching. In general, participation in 
most activities was perceived to improve 
classroom teaching moderately or somewhat; few 
teachers believed that participation in a particular 
activity did not help their teaching at all (tables 
17 and B-12). Moreover, 40 percent of teachers 
who had a common planning period for team 
teachers believed that this opportunity improved 
their classroom teaching a lot, while one-third 
reported experiencing similar benefits from 
individual or collaborative research, or from 
being mentored by another teacher. 
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Table 16. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in activities related to 
teaching in the last 12 months, by frequency of participation: 1998 




Frequency of participation* 


Activity 


A few times 


Once a 


2 to 3 times 


At least 




a year 


month 


a month 


once a week 


Regularly scheduled collaboration with other teachers 


23 


21 


22 


34 


Common planning period for team teachers 


15 


11 


14 


60 


Networking with teachers outside your school 


60 


18 


12 


10 


Individual or collaborative research on a topic of interest 










professionally 


48 


16 


18 


19 


Mentoring another teacher in a formal relationship 


29 


12 


17 


42 


Being mentored by another teacher in a formal relationship 


46 


14 


17 


24 


•Percents are based on those who participated in a particular activity related to teaching. 

NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Table 17. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in various activities related 
to teaching in the last 12 months indicating the extent to which they believe the activity 
improved their teaching: 1998 


Activity 


Improved classroom teaching 


A lot 


Moderately 


Somewhat 


Not at all 


Regularly scheduled collaboration with other teachers 


29 


35 


31 


5 


Common planning period for team teachers 


40 


33 


23 


4 


Networking with teachers outside your school 


23 


33 


41 


4 


Individual or collaborative research on atopic of interest 










professionally 


34 


35 


29 


2 


Mentoring another teacher in a formal relationship 


19 


30 


39 


11 


Being mentored by another teacher in a formal relationship 


34 


27 


32 


7 


NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 1 00 because of rounding. 








SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 


Professional Development and Training, 1998. 











Being mentored by another teacher was not only a 
more frequent occurrence for beginning teachers, 
but it was generally perceived to be of more 
benefit to their teaching as well. Among teachers 
who had been mentored in the last 12 months, 45 
percent with 3 or fewer years of experience 
believed it improved their teaching “a lot,” 
compared with 18 percent of teachers with 20 or 
more years of teaching experience (figure 1 1 and 
table B-12). This again suggests the importance 
of such relationships early in a teacher’s career. 
In addition, more experienced teachers may be 
mentored for different reasons and therefore may 
not have the same experience with being 
mentored. 



Frequency of participation in a collaborative 
activity was generally positively related to 
teachers’ beliefs about the extent to which the 
activity improved their classroom teaching (table 
18). For example, the extent to which 
participation in a common planning period for 
team teachers was perceived to improve teaching 
“a lot” ranged from 13 percent for those who 
participated a few times a year to 52 percent for 
those who were involved in the activity at least 
once a week. Thus, frequent participation in a 
mentoring or collaborating activity was more 
likely to lead to the perception of improved 
classroom teaching. 
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Figure 11. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the extent to which being 
mentored improved their classroom teaching, by teaching experience: 1998 



Percent 



100 n 




A lot 



■3 or fewer years 
□4 to 9 years 
□ 10 to 19 years 
□20 or more years 




Moderately Somewhat Not at all 



Improved classroom teaching 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Summary 

This chapter began with the premise that high- 
quality teachers are lifelong learners. This 
assumption is based on the recognition that 
teaching is a complex profession with changing 
and growing demands. In order to meet the 
demands they face in their classrooms, teachers 
must be willing and capable to learn and relearn 
their trade. Opportunities for continued learning 
addressed in this chapter — formal professional 
development and collaboration with other 
teachers — are two key features of teacher 
learning. 

Results of the 1998 survey indicate that teacher 
participation in formal professional development 
is high; almost all teachers had recent training in 
at least one of the listed content areas. Moreover, 
teachers were more likely to have had recent 
training in programs that seem consistent with the 
challenge to do things differently and better; these 
programs focused on topics such as the 
implementation of state and district curricula, the 
integration of technology into classroom 



instruction, and the implementation of new 
teaching methods. However, in spite of 
increasing classroom diversity in our schools, 
teachers were least likely to have had recent 
professional development that addressed the 
needs of limited English proficient or culturally 
diverse students. 

The data suggest that although continued learning 
is equally relevant for new and experienced 
teachers, the specific needs for training in some 
content areas may vary by years of teaching 
experience. For example, newer teachers were 
more likely than very experienced teachers to 
participate in professional development that 
focused on classroom management and teaching 
methods, reflecting a strong need for training on 
these topics during the early years of teaching. 

Teacher participation in professional development 
programs was typically short, lasting for the 
equivalent of one day or less of training. 
Moreover, a key finding was that increased time 
spent in professional development was associated 
with the perception of significant improvements 
in teaching. For every content area, teachers who 



Table 18. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the extent to which participation 
in activities related to teaching improved their classroom teaching, by the frequency 
with which they participated in that activity in the last 12 months: 1998 

. . Improved my teaching 

CtlVIt ^ A lot | Moderately | Somewhat | Notatalf 



Regularly scheduled collaboration with other teachers, excluding 
meetings held for administrative purposes 



A few times a year 


15 


22 


54 


9 


Once a month 


16 


41 


38 


6 


2 to 3 times a month 


26 


46 


25 


3 


At least once a week 


49 


33 


15 


2 


Common planning period for team teachers 










A few times a year 


13 


29 


47 


11 


Once a month 


26 


38 


29 


7 


2 to 3 times a month 


31 


42 


23 


4 


At least once a week 


52 


31 


16 


2 


Networking with teachers outside your school 










A few times a year 


15 


29 


51 


5 


Once a month 


24 


39 


34 


2 


2 to 3 times a month 


36 


43 


20 


1 


At least once a week 


49 


31 


18 


3 


Individual or collaborative research on a topic of interest to you 










professionally 










A few times a year 


22 


38 


38 


2 


Once a month 


26 


46 


26 


2 


2 to 3 times a month 


46 


31 


21 


2 


At least once a week 


62 


23 


15 


* 


Mentoring another teacher in a formal relationship 










A few times a year 


9 


32 


47 


12 


Once a month 


20 


22 


41 


16 


2 to 3 times a month 


15 


34 


40 


11 


At least once a week 


28 


30 


33 


8 


Being mentored by another teacher in a formal relationship 










A few times a year 


11 


25 


50 


13 


Once a month 


31 


39 


23 


7 


2 to 3 times a month 


50 


31 


19 


0 


At least once a week 


70 


18 


11 


1 


♦Less than 0.5 percent. 










NOTH: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 








SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 




Professional Development and Training, 1998. 










participated for more than 8 hours were far more 


example, 70 


percent 


of teachers who were 


likely than those who participated for fewer hours 


mentored at 


least once 


a week reported 


1 that it 


to report that the activity improved their teaching. 


improved their teaching 


“a lot.” 





Participation in collaborative activities was also 
perceived to yield positive outcomes for 
classroom teaching. Most teachers felt that 
collaborative activities helped improve their 
teaching to some degree. Moreover, the 
frequency of participation in a collaborative 
activity was generally positively related to 
teachers’ beliefs about the extent to which the 
activity improved their classroom teaching. For 



Formal professional development and 
collaboration with other teachers are important 
features of teacher learning. However, these 
experiences are most beneficial when coupled 
with a supportive work environment. Teachers’ 
work environment is the focus of the next 
chapter. 
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4. SUPPORTIVE WORK ENVIRONMENT 



Teachers’ work environment is the final aspect of 
teacher quality addressed in this report. The 
model for thinking about teacher quality 
(presented in the introduction chapter) began with 
different types of teacher learning and ended with 
the support teachers receive to pursue continued 
learning. This model suggests that in addition to 
teacher learning (both preservice and continued), 
one key factor to understanding teacher quality is 
focusing on what happens to teachers once they 
enter the work force, including if they receive 
support from the schools and communities in 
which they work (e.g., induction programs for 
new teachers and the number of students for 
whom teachers are responsible) and from the 
parents of the children they teach. 

Three features of teachers’ work environment 
were measured in the 1998 survey: (1) induction 
programs; (2) class size; and (3) teachers’ 
perceptions of parent and school support. 



Induction Programs 

Formal induction programs, particularly for new 
teachers, are the first feature of teachers’ work 
environment investigated here. Induction 
programs are typically designed to both improve 
teaching skills of beginning teachers and reduce 
attrition. Providing support for beginning 
teachers in U.S. schools has been the focus of 
increasing attention since the mid-1980s, mainly 
because attrition rates among new teachers are 
often much higher than among experienced 
teachers. This suggests that the transition into 
teaching is difficult for beginning teachers 
(Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation, 1997). 
Often, new teachers are hired at the last minute, 
isolated in their classrooms, and provided little 
assistance with their often overwhelming duties 
(Asian-Pacific Economic Cooperation, 1997). 
From a policy standpoint, induction may increase 
the efficacy and retention of quality teachers 
because it has the potential to help new teachers 
cope with classroom realities and adjust to school 
environments. By providing continuity and 
support to beginning teachers’ transition into 



0 




teaching, induction programs may address a 
critical stage of the career-long continuum of 
teacher professional development. 

Comprehensive induction programs are often tied 
to certification. In general, these programs 
emphasize instructional support in the form of 
skills, knowledge, and strategies for effective 
classroom teaching, and psychological support in 
the form of encouraging confidence building 
(Gold, 1996). These initial experiences exert a 
powerful influence in anchoring new teachers’ 
feelings and perceptions about their capabilities 
and future careers. Teacher participation in an 
induction program is, therefore, a useful indicator 
of the extent to which elementary and secondary 
public schools are addressing the issue of training 
and retaining quality teachers. 

The 1998 survey asked teachers to indicate if, 
when they first began teaching, they participated 
in a formal induction program (e.g., a program to 
help beginning teachers by assigning them to 
master or mentor teachers). Thirty-four percent 
of full-time public school teachers in the 1998 
study indicated that they had participated in such 
a program (table B-13). The 1993-94 survey 
asked a similar question and found that 28 percent 
of full-time public school teachers had 
participated in an induction program during their 
first year (table C-10). Participation in an 
induction program varied considerably by 
teaching experience (figure 12 and table B-13). 
Newer teachers were more likely to have 
participated in an induction program than were 
more experienced teachers, ranging from 65 
percent of teachers with 3 or fewer years of 
experience to 14 percent of teachers with 20 or 
more years of experience. The 1993-94 data 
showed similar findings, with less experienced 
teachers being more likely to have had a formal 
induction into teaching than teachers with more 
experience (figure 13). Teachers with 3 or fewer 
years of experience were more likely to have 
participated in an induction program in 1998 than 
in 1993-94 (65 percent compared with 59 
percent), suggesting that there may be more 
emphasis on induction programs in recent years. 
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Figure 12. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in a formal induction 
program when they first began teaching, by teaching experience: 1998 

Percent 




Teaching experience 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Figure 13. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who participated in a formal induction 
program during their first year of teaching, by teaching experience: 1993-94 



Percent 

100 n 
80- 



60- 



40- 



20 - 



0 




3 or fewer years 



47 




4 to 9 years 10 to 19 years 20 or more years 

Teaching experience 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 

tabulations, 1998. 
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Figure 14. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating the length of the formal induction 
program in which they participated when they first began teaching: 1998 

Percent 




3 months or less More than 3 months 9 months to 1 year More than 1 year 
to 8 months 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Teachers in the 1998 study who participated in an 
induction program were asked to write in the 
length of that program. Two-thirds of the 
teachers indicated that they participated in 
induction programs that lasted from 9 months to a 
year (figure 14). Some of the induction programs 
in which teachers participated lasted more than a 
year (12 percent of the teachers), while some 
were quite short, lasting 3 months or less (also 12 
percent of the teachers). The remaining 10 
percent of the teachers participated in induction 
programs that were more than 3 months through 8 
months in length. Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to determine the intensity or usefulness of the 
induction program from its length. In fact, 
comments written in on the questionnaire by 
some teachers indicated that some programs that 
lasted for a year actually involved relatively little 
interaction with the master or mentor teacher to 
whom they were assigned, such as a few meetings 
between the teachers over the course of the year. 



Class Size 

The second feature of the work environment 
examined in this report is class size. Reducing 
class size is among President Clinton’s priorities 
as outlined in his Education and Training 
Priorities for the Fall (August 1998). The 
relevance of class size to student outcomes is a 



O 




hotly debated issue that has come to the forefront 
of current policy initiatives. Common-sense 
appeal and considerable research evidence 
suggest that smaller classes contribute to 
improved student performance, especially for 
elementary school students and students who are 
at risk. Others contend that the lack of consistent 
research evidence makes it difficult to justify the 
cost of implementing across-the-board reductions 
in class size. However, there is some agreement 
that class size matters when certain sizes are 
compared (very large and very small classes) and 
when some populations are considered (students 
disadvantaged by poverty and disabilities). 
Moreover, research shows that teachers prefer 
smaller classes (U.S. Department of Education, 
1997). Although the academic debate continues 
and despite the substantial costs involved, many 
states and the federal government have taken 
initiatives to reduce class size. 

Both the 1998 and 1993-94 surveys asked 
teachers about the number of students taught. 
From this information, average class size was 
calculated. In 1998, the average class size for 
full-time public school teachers in general 
elementary classrooms 16 was 23 students; it was 



16 The category’ labeled general elementary classrooms for the 1998 
FRSS study includes all teachers of self-contained classrooms, 
regardless of instructional level. Almost all (95 percent) of the 
self-contained classrooms were at the elementary school level. 
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Table 19. — Average class size for full-time public school teachers in general elementary classrooms 
and departmentalized settings, by selected school characteristics: 1998 





Teaching assignment 


School characteristic 


General elementary 
classrooms' 


Departmentalized 

settings 



All targeted public school teachers 2 

Locale 

Central city 

Urban fringe/large town 

Rural/small town 

Region 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Percent minority enrollment in school 

5 percent or less 

6 to 20 percent 

21 to 50 percent 

More than 50 percent 

Percent of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch 

Less than 15 percent 

15 to 32 percent 

33 to 59 percent 

60 percent or more 



23 



23 

23 

21 



23 

22 

22 

23 



22 

23 

23 

23 



23 

22 

22 

23 



24 



25 

25 

22 



23 

23 

23 

28 



23 

24 

24 

25 



24 

24 

24 

24 



'The category labeled general elementary classrooms includes all teachers of self-contained classrooms in the 1998 FRSS study, regardless of 
instructional level. Almost all (95 percent) of the self-contained classrooms were at the elementary school level. 

^Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 




24 students for teachers in departmentalized 
settings (tables 19 and B-14). In 1993-94, the 
average class size for full-time public school 
teachers was 24 students for both general 
elementary classrooms 17 and departmentalized 
settings 18 (tables 20 and C- 11). Thus, average 
class size was larger for teachers in 1993-94 than 
in 1998 for teachers in general elementary 
classrooms, but not for teachers in 
departmentalized settings. This difference in 
class size for general elementary classrooms may 
represent an actual decrease in class size over 
time, due to factors such as increased emphasis 
on smaller classes in recent years. Alternatively, 



17 The category labeled general elementary classrooms for the 1993- 
94 SASS study includes the teachers who indicated that their main 
teaching assignment was general elementary. 

■ g 

The category labeled departmentalized settings for the 1993-94 
SASS study includes the teachers who indicated that their main 
teaching assignment was in English/language arts, social 
studies/social sciences, foreign language, mathematics, or science. 



this difference may be due to methodological 
differences between the studies, such as the 
different ways in which the class size information 
was collected on the questionnaires, or 
differences in data collection procedures. 19 Both 
studies did, however, show some of the same 
general patterns of differences by school 
characteristics. 

Average class size was found to differ by school 
locale. The 1998 data indicate that for both 
general elementary and departmentalized 
teachers, teachers in rural areas and small towns 
had smaller classes, on average, than did teachers 
in central cities or in urban fringe areas or large 
towns (tables 19 and B-14). Teachers in 1993-94 
also showed differences by locale (tables 20 and 
C- 11), with both general elementary and 
departmentalized classrooms in rural areas and 



19 

See appendix A for a discussion of comparisons between the two 
surveys. 




Table 20. — Average class size for full-time public school teachers in general elementary classrooms 
and departmentalized settings, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Teaching assignment 


School characteristic 


General elementary 
classrooms' 


Departmentalized 

settings 2 



All targeted public school teachers' 1 

Locale 

Central city 

Urban fringe/large town 

Rural/small town 

Region 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Percent minority enrollment in school 

5 percent or less 

6 to 20 percent 

21 to 50 percent 

More than 50 percent 

Percent of students in school eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch 

Less than 15 percent 

15 to 32 percent 

33 to 59 percent 

60 percent or more 



24 



25 

25 

23 



24 

23 

23 

27 



23 

24 
24 
24 



24 

24 

24 

24 



24 



25 

24 

22 



22 

23 

24 
26 



23 

23 

24 

25 



24 

23 

24 
24 



'The category labeled general elementary classrooms includes teachers in the 1993-94 SASS study who indicated that their main teaching 
assignment was general elementary. 



2 The category labeled departmentalized settings includes teachers in the 1993-94 SASS study who indicated that their main teaching assignment 
was in English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign language, mathematics, or science. 



targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, science, or general elementary. 

NOTE: Approximately 5 percent of the teachers were excluded from the SASS class size analyses, either because they taught “pull-out” classes, 
where they provided instruction to students who were released from their regular classes (2 percent), or because of reporting problems in their 
class size information (3 percent). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 



small towns smaller on average than those located 
in central cities or in urban fringe areas or large 
towns. 

Average class size also varied by region. In 
1998, departmentalized teachers in the West 
taught an average of 28 students in a class, 
compared with an average of 23 students in the 
other regions. In 1993-94, average class size also 
differed by region, although the pattern was 
somewhat different for general elementary and 
departmentalized teachers. For general 
elementary teachers, teachers in the West had the 
largest class sizes. For departmentalized teachers, 
average class size differed for each region, 
ranging from 22 to 26 students. Teachers in the 
West had the largest classes, followed by teachers 



in the South, then teachers in the Midwest, and 
then teachers in the Northeast. 

In addition, average class size varied by minority 
enrollment in the school. In 1998, depart- 
mentalized teachers in schools with very low 
minority enrollment (5 percent or less) had 
smaller classes, on average, than did teachers at 
schools with minority enrollments of 6 to 20 
percent and 21 to 50 percent, who in turn taught 
smaller classes than did teachers at schools with 
more than 50 percent minority enrollment. 
Average class size also showed differences by 
minority enrollment for teachers in 1993-94. For 
departmentalized teachers, teachers in schools 
with minority enrollments of 5 percent or less 
taught smaller classes, on average, than did 
teachers in schools with minority enrollments of 
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Figure 15. — Percent of full-time public school teachers agreeing or disagreeing with selected 
statements about parent and school support for teachers: 1998 

Percent HStrongly agree 




Other teachers share The school 
ideas that are helpful administration 
to me in my work supports me 
in my work 



Goals and priorities Parents support me 
for the school in my efforts to 
are clear educate their 

children 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



21 to 50 percent and more than 50 percent. 
General elementary teachers showed this same 
pattern. In addition, departmentalized teachers in 
schools with 6 to 20 percent minority enrollment 
had smaller classes than did teachers at schools 
with more than 50 percent minority enrollment. 



Parent and School Support 

The final aspect of teachers’ work environment 
addressed in this report is teachers’ perceptions of 
parent and school support. These indicators have 
been included in this chapter based on the 
premise that effective teaching requires support 
beyond that typically available to teachers 
working alone in isolated classrooms (Newmann, 
1994). According to the Center on Organization 
and Restructuring of Schools (Kruse, Louis, and 
Bryk, 1994: 5): “Teachers must feel they are 
honored for their expertise — within the school as 
well as within the district, the parent community 
and other significant groups.” 

The 1998 survey asked teachers to indicate the 
extent to which they agreed or disagreed with 
four statements about supportive working 
conditions: one statement about the extent to 

which goals and priorities of the school are clear, 



and three statements about the extent to which 
teachers receive support from other teachers, 
school administrators, and parents. Teachers in 
the 1993-94 study were asked similar questions 
for three of these areas, although only the 
statement about goals and priorities for the school 
was exactly the same in the two surveys. 

In 1998, most of the teachers believed that goals 
and priorities for the school were clear, with 47 
percent agreeing strongly and 38 percent agreeing 
somewhat with this statement (figure 15). In 
1993-94, most teachers also believed that the 
goals and priorities for the school were clear, with 
37 percent agreeing strongly and 45 percent 
agreeing somewhat (figure 16). Teachers in 1998 
and 1993-94 did differ in whether they strongly 
agreed that the school’s goals and priorities were 
clear, but methodological artifacts, such as the 
response contexts for the items, could contribute 
to the difference. 

Collegial support is key to creating and sustaining 
a collaborative environment. Apart from the 
school administration’s responsibility to nurture 
such an environment, it can exert a strong 
influence on teacher commitment and job 
satisfaction by providing one-to-one support to 
teachers. It is therefore important to examine the 
extent to which teachers feel supported by other 



Figure 16. — Percent of full-time public school teachers agreeing or disagreeing with selected 
statements about parent and school support for teachers: 1993-94 



Percent 

100 n 



80 - 



■ Strongly agree 

□ Somewhat agree 

□ Somewhat disagree 

□ Strongly disagree 




The school administration's 
behavior toward the 
staff is supportive 
and encouraging 



Goals and priorities 
for the school 
are clear 



I receive a great 
deal of support 
from parents for 
the work I do 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 



teachers and the school administration. In 
response to the statement about collegial support, 
most teachers in 1998 felt that other teachers 
shared ideas with them that were helpful in their 
teaching; 63 percent of teachers strongly agreed 
with this statement, and 33 percent somewhat 
agreed with it (figure 1 5 and table B-l 5). 

In 1998, most teachers felt supported by the 
school administration, with 55 percent of teachers 
agreeing strongly and 36 percent agreeing 

somewhat that the school administration 

supported them in their work (figure 15 and table 
B-15). Most teachers in 1993-94 also felt that the 
school administration was supportive; 41 percent 
of teachers agreed strongly and 38 percent agreed 
somewhat that the school administration’s 

behavior toward them was supportive and 

encouraging (figure 16 and table C-12). 

Support from parents provides a necessary link 
between home and school, laying the foundation 
for a partnership that serves to engage student, 
parent, and teacher commitment. The 1998 and 
1993-94 data showed that teachers perceived 
somewhat less support from parents than from 
other teachers (1998) and the school 
administration (both studies). For example, in 



1998, 32 percent of teachers in 1998 agreed 
strongly and 54 percent agreed somewhat that 
parents supported them in their efforts to educate 
their children (figure 15 and table B-15). The 
1993-94 study asked a somewhat differently 
worded question about parental support: teachers 
were asked to indicate the extent to which they 
agreed or disagreed with the statement that they 
receive “a great deal of support” from parents for 
the work they do (as compared with “parents 
support me in my efforts to educate their 
children” in 1998). For teachers in 1993-94, 11 
percent agreed strongly and 42 percent agreed 
somewhat with this statement, and 30 percent 
disagreed somewhat and 17 percent disagreed 
strongly that they received a great deal of support 
from parents (figure 16 and table C-12). 

In 1998, teachers’ perceptions of collegial and 
school support varied by the instructional level of 
the school, with elementary school teachers 
perceiving stronger collegial and school support 
than high school teachers (figure 17 and table B- 
15). For example, 69 percent of elementary 
school teachers compared with 53 percent of high 
school teachers strongly agreed that other 
teachers shared ideas that were helpful to their 
teaching. The 1993-94 data also showed some 
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Figure 17. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who strongly agreed with selected 

statements about parent and school support for teachers, by school instructional level: 



1998 



Percent 

100 -i 




Other teachers share The school 
ideas that are helpful administration 
to me in my work supports me 
in my work 



■ Elementary school 

□ Middle school 

□ High school 

□ Combined 




Goals and priorities Parents support me 
for the school in my efforts to 

are clear educate their 

children 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



variation in perceived school support by the 
instructional level of the school (figure 18 and 
table C-12), with elementary school teachers 
perceiving more support than high school 
teachers. For example, 44 percent of elementary 
school teachers compared with 33 percent of high 
school teachers strongly agreed that the school 
administration’s behavior toward the staff was 
supportive and encouraging. 

Teachers’ perceptions of parental support also 
varied by the instructional level of the school. 
For example, 36 percent of 1998 elementary 
school teachers compared with 24 percent of high 
school teachers strongly agreed that parents 
support them in their efforts to educate their 
children (figure 17 and table B-15). For 1993-94, 
teachers’ perceived support from parents, while 
low overall, also showed this pattern of variation 
by instructional level, with 15 percent of 
elementary school teachers compared with 6 
percent of high school teachers strongly agreeing 
that they received a great deal of support from 
parents for the work that they do (figure 18 and 
table C-12). 



In 1998, teachers’ perceptions of parent and 
school support also showed some variation by 
years of teaching experience. Less experienced 
teachers perceived more support from other 
teachers and the school administration, and less 
support from parents, than did more experienced 
teachers. For example, 67 percent of teachers 
with 3 or fewer years of experience compared 
with 60 percent of teachers with 20 or more years 
of experience strongly agreed that other teachers 
shared ideas that were helpful to their teaching; 
26 percent of the least experienced teachers 
compared with 33 percent of the most 
experienced teachers strongly agreed that parents 
supported them in their efforts to educate their 
children (figure 19 and table B-15). Teachers in 
1993-94 also varied by years of teaching 
experience in their views of support from the 
school administration. For example, 48 percent 
of the least experienced teachers compared with 
38 percent of the most experienced teachers 
strongly agreed that the school administration’s 
behavior toward the staff was supportive and 
encouraging (figure 20 and table C-12). 
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Figure 18. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who strongly agreed with selected 

statements about parent and school support for teachers, by school instructional level: 



1993-94 



Percent 

100 n 
80- 



■ Elementary school 

□ Middle school 

□ High school 

□ Combined 




The school administration's Goals and priorities I receive a great 

behavior toward the for the school deal of support 

staff is supportive are clear from parents for 

and encouraging the work I do 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 



Figure 19. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who strongly agreed with selected 

statements about parent and school support for teachers, by teaching experience: 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Figure 20. — Percent of full-time public school teachers who strongly agreed with selected 

statements about parent and school support for teachers, by teaching experience: 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 

tabulations, 1998. 



Perceived support from parents was also related 
to the concentration of poverty in the school (as 
defined by the percentage of students eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch) (figure 21 and table 
B-15). In 1998, 41 percent of the teachers in 
schools with the lowest concentration of poverty 
(less than 15 percent eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch) strongly agreed that parents support 
their efforts, compared with 29 percent of 
teachers in schools with 33 to 59 percent eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch, and 23 percent of 
teachers in schools with 60 percent or more 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (figure 21 
and table B-15). The 1993-94 data also showed 
differences in perceived support from parents by 
concentration of poverty in the school. As with 
the 1998 data, the general pattern in 1993-94 was 
for teachers in schools with the lowest 
concentration of poverty to perceive somewhat 
more support from parents than did teachers in 
schools with the highest concentration of poverty 
(figure 22 and table C-12). 



Summary 

This chapter began with the premise that in 
addition to good training and opportunities for 
continued learning, quality teaching is dependent 
on the environment in which teachers work. 
Talented, well-trained teachers are most effective 
in environments that support their work and 
professional growth. 

Results of the 1998 survey indicate that in many 
respects, teachers do view their work 
environments as supportive. Most teachers in 
1998 felt supported by the school administration 
and felt that school goals and priorities were 
clear. In addition, most teachers believed that 
other teachers shared ideas with them that were 
helpful to their teaching. Additionally, average 
class sizes were lower in 1998 than in 1993-94 
for teachers in general elementary classrooms. 

The 1998 survey also indicates aspects of 
teachers’ work environments that could be 
improved. For example, in 1998, two-thirds of 
America’s full-time public school teachers have 
not participated in an induction program. 
However, the 1998 survey indicates that about 
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Figure 21. — Percent of full-time public school teachers agreeing or disagreeing that parents support 
them in their efforts to educate their children, by percent of students in school eligible 
for free or reduced-price school lunch: 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 

Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Figure 22. — Percent of full-time public school teachers agreeing or disagreeing that they receive a 
great deal of support from parents for the work they do, by percent of students in 
school eligible for free or reduced-price school lunch: 1993-94 
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Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 

tabulations, 1998. 
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two-thirds of new teachers (those with 3 or fewer 
years of experience) did participate in such 
programs. In addition, teachers with 3 or fewer 
years of experience were more likely to have 
participated in an induction program in 1998 than 
in 1993-94 (65 percent compared with 59 
percent), suggesting that there may be more 
emphasis on induction programs in recent years. 
One-third of teachers in 1998 agreed strongly that 
parents support their efforts to educate the 



parents’ children, with elementary school teachers 
perceiving greater support from parents than high 
school teachers. There was also variation in 
perceived support by the poverty concentration in 
the school. The general pattern in both the 1998 
and 1993-94 studies was for teachers in schools 
with the lowest concentration of poverty to 
perceive somewhat more support from parents 
than did teachers in schools with the highest 
concentration of poverty. 



5. TEACHERS’ FEELINGS 
OF PREPAREDNESS 



The final aspect of the teacher quality model used 
in this study is teachers’ feelings of preparedness. 
In previous chapters, this FRSS report provided 
information on a number of measures of teacher 
preparation and qualifications, including 
preservice and continued learning and work 
environments. However, teachers now are 
challenged by reform initiatives to meet new 
requirements that have not been part of the 
conventional repertoire of expectations for 
effective classroom teaching and for which many 
teachers have not been adequately prepared 
during their professional training. As a result, 
information about teacher qualifications and 
preparation does not completely address whether 
preservice and continued learning and work 
environments adequately prepare teachers to meet 
the often complex and changing demands they 
face in their classrooms. Teachers’ feelings of 
preparedness may indicate the extent to which 
their training prepares them to meet these 
challenges. 

Teachers’ Preparedness for 
Classroom Requirements 

To fully answer the question of whether educators 
are adequately prepared to teach our children 
requires extensive, in-depth studies of teachers 
(including their practices) and student 
outcomes — both of which are beyond the scope 
of this report. However, one approach to 
addressing these concerns is to examine the 
extent to which teachers themselves feel prepared 
to meet these demands. The 1998 survey asked 
teachers to indicate how well prepared they felt 
for some of the most compelling classroom 
demands; these requirements were discussed 
earlier as content areas in which teachers had 
professional development (see chapter 3). The 
requirements were: 

■ Maintain order and discipline in the 
classroom; 



■ Implement new methods of teaching (e.g., 
cooperative learning); 

■ Implement state or district curriculum and 
performance standards; 

■ Use student performance assessment 

techniques; 

■ Address the needs of students with 
disabilities; 

■ Integrate educational technology into the 
grade or subject taught; and 

■ Address the needs of students with limited 
English proficiency or from diverse 
cultural backgrounds. 

The data indicate that teachers generally felt 
either “moderately” or “somewhat” well prepared 
for most classroom activities (tables 21 and B- 
19). One exception was teacher preparedness to 
maintain classroom order and discipline; a 
majority (71 percent) of teachers felt “very well 
prepared” for this classroom demand. In contrast, 
few teachers (9 percent or less) felt they were not 
at all prepared for various activities. The one 
exception was that 17 percent of teachers felt not 
at all prepared to address the needs of students 
who lack proficiency in English or come from 
diverse cultural backgrounds. 

Since feeling “very well prepared” is one possible 
indicator of a high-quality teacher, it is useful to 
compare teachers’ self-assessments across 
classroom activities to identify the requirements 
for which teachers felt most prepared. Teachers 
were most likely to report being very well 
prepared for maintaining order and discipline in 
the classroom (71 percent; tables 21 and B-19). 
Classroom management has been identified as a 
major influence on teacher performance, a key 
source of teachers’ job-related stress, and, in 
general, an essential prerequisite for student 
learning (Jones, 1996). Having an overwhelming 



Table 21. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating how well prepared they feel to do 
various activities in the classroom: 1998 




How well prepared teachers feel 


Activity 


Very well 
prepared 


Moderately 

well 

prepared 


Somewhat 

well 

prepared 


Not at all 
prepared 


Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 


71 


24 


4 


1 


Implement new methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 


41 


41 


16 


2 


Implement state or district curriculum and performance standards 


36 


41 


20 


3 


Use student performance assessment techniques 


28 


41 


26 


4 


Address the needs of students with disabilities* 


21 


41 


30 


7 


Integrate educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 


20 


37 


34 


9 


Address the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 
from diverse cultural backgrounds* 


20 


33 


30 


17 


♦Percents are based on teachers who teach students with these characteristics. 

NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 


Professional Development and Training, 1998. 











majority of teachers who felt very well prepared 
to meet this core classroom requirement is an 
important indicator. Fewer teachers felt very well 
prepared to meet other typical classroom 
requirements for which teachers receive both 
initial and on-the-job training (tables 21 and B- 
19). For instance, fewer teachers believed they 
were very well prepared to implement new 
teaching methods (41 percent), implement state or 
district curriculum and performance standards (36 
percent), and use student performance assessment 
techniques (28 percent). 

Teachers were least likely to report being very 
well prepared for activities that have more 
recently become an essential part of expectations 
for classroom teaching: integrating educational 
technology into the grade or subject taught, 
addressing the needs of limited English proficient 
or culturally diverse students, and addressing the 
needs of students with disabilities (tables 21 and 
B-19). While many educators and policy analysts 
consider educational technology a vehicle for 
transforming education, relatively few teachers 
felt very well equipped to integrate technology 
into classroom instruction (20 percent). 

Increased classroom diversity has brought equity 
issues to the forefront of the education reform 
agenda, but past studies have shown that many 
teachers were not trained to meet the demands of 



diverse student populations. 20 The 1998 survey 
found that 54 percent of the teachers taught 
limited English proficient or culturally diverse 
students, while 71 percent taught students with 
disabilities (not shown in tables). However, at a 
time when classrooms are becoming increasingly 
diverse, relatively few teachers reported being 
very well prepared to address the needs of limited 
English proficient or culturally diverse students 
(20 percent) or students with disabilities (21 
percent, tables 21 and B-19). 

The likelihood of being very or moderately well 
prepared to address the needs of limited English 
proficient or culturally diverse students varied 
with the percent minority enrollment in the school 
(figure 23 and table B-19). Thus, among teachers 
who taught limited English proficient or 
culturally diverse students, 27 percent of teachers 
from schools with more than 50 percent minority 
enrollment believed they were very well prepared 
to meet the needs of these students, compared 
with 10 percent feeling very well prepared at 
schools with minority enrollments of 5 percent or 
less. 



20 For instance, an earlier report on the 1993-94 SASS data showed 
that while 39 percent of all teachers taught students with limited 
English proficiency, just over one-quarter of teachers with these 
students had any training to meet this student need (US. 
Department of Education, 1997) . 
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Figure 23. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating they feel very well or moderately 
well prepared to address the needs of students with limited English proficiency or from 
diverse cultural backgrounds, by percent minority enrollment in the school: 1998 



Percent 




5 percent or less 6 to 20 percent 21 to 50 percent More than 50 percent 

Percent minority enrollment in the school 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Teacher Preparedness and 
Teaching Experience 

Beginning teachers are rarely totally prepared to 
meet core classroom requirements, including 
classroom management. Yet, in the context of 
education reform, experience may not necessarily 
translate into better teacher preparedness for 
certain classroom activities, unless experienced 
teachers have had continued training to upgrade 
their skills and knowledge in those areas. 
Integrating technology into classroom instruction 
and employing new teaching strategies are two 
such areas. It is therefore useful to examine 
whether teaching experience makes a difference 
in the extent to which teachers felt prepared for 
various classroom requirements. 

Teachers’ self-perceived preparedness for various 
classroom activities did not always vary by 
teaching experience (tables 22 and B-19). For 
instance, teachers’ perceptions of being very well 
prepared to implement new methods of teaching 



did not vary significantly by teaching experience. 
Similarly, newer teachers did not differ from 
more experienced teachers in feeling very well 
prepared to address the needs of students with 
limited English proficiency or from diverse 
cultural backgrounds. 

Teaching experience might be expected to make a 
difference in being prepared to manage 
classrooms because this area of expertise may be 
particularly problematic for beginning teachers 
(Jones 1996). The 1998 data supported this 
expectation (tables 22 and B-19). Teachers with 
3 or fewer years of teaching experience were less 
likely than more experienced teachers to report 
being very well prepared to maintain order and 
discipline in the classroom. The extent to which 
teachers felt prepared to implement state or 
district curriculum also varied by teaching 
experience, with newer teachers less likely than 
more experienced teachers to report being very 
well prepared for this classroom requirement 
(tables 22 and B- 1 9). 
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Table 22. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating they feel very well prepared to do 
various activities in the classroom, by teaching experience: 1998 




Teaching experience 


Content area 


3 or fewer 


4 to 9 


10 to 19 


20 or more 




years 


years 


years 


years 


Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 


54 


70 


72 


76 


Implement new methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 


37 


44 


41 


40 


Implement state or district curriculum and performance standards 


28 


36 


37 


39 


Use student performance assessment techniques 


23 


27 


29 


30 


Address the needs of students with disabilities* 


15 


21 


25 


21 


Integrate educational technology in the grade or subject you teach 


24 


23 


19 


19 


Address the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 










from diverse cultural backgrounds* 


18 


21 


22 


18 


♦Percents are based on teachers who teach students with these characteristics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fast Response Sur/ey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Teacher Preparedness 
and Participation in 
Professional Development 

As a subjective measure of teacher quality, 
teacher preparedness incorporates what the 
teacher brings to the classroom from preservice 
learning and on-the-job learning. To the extent 
that professional development is geared to 
provide on-the-job-leaming in key areas of 
classroom teaching, recent participation in 
professional development programs should 
contribute to teachers being better prepared for 
the requirements of classroom teaching. It is 
therefore important to examine the degree of 
correspondence between the level of teacher 
participation in professional development in 
various content areas in the past 12 months and 
the extent to which teachers felt prepared for 
classroom responsibilities in these areas. 

High levels of recent teacher participation in 
professional development in various content areas 
generally did not match overall levels of self- 
perceived teacher preparedness for a classroom 
activity (table 23). In every classroom activity 
except one, the proportion of teachers who had 
recently participated in professional development 
on a relevant topic was considerably higher than 
the proportion of teachers who felt very well 
prepared for that classroom requirement. The one 
exception to this pattern was classroom 
management. While about half of the teachers had 



recent professional development in this content 
area, a much higher proportion of teachers felt 
very well prepared for the classroom requirement 
(71 percent). 

Differences between the proportion of teachers 
who had recent professional development versus 
the proportion of teachers who felt very well 
prepared for classroom demands provide a rough 
assessment of the degree of correspondence 
between opportunities for on-the-job learning and 
overall needs for ongoing teacher preparation. 
These differences point to disparities between 
recent teacher participation in professional 
development and self-perceived teacher 
preparedness for classroom demands, but they do 
not directly address the impact of recent 
professional development on teacher 
preparedness. It is not easy, however, to assess 
this impact, since recent exposure to professional 
development is only one of several influences on 
teacher preparedness for core classroom 
requirements. 21 

In every content area except classroom 
management, less than half of the teachers who 
had recent professional development felt very 
well prepared to meet classroom requirements in 
these areas (table 23). For example, of the 
teachers who recently participated in professional 



^Other influences include initial teacher preparation, teaching 
experience, and other opportunities for teacher learning. 
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Table 23. — Comparison of recent teacher participation in professional development in various 

content areas and perceived teacher preparedness for classroom requirements in those 
content areas: 1998 


Activity 


Percent of teachers 
indicating they 
participated in 
professional 
development activities 


Percent of all teachers 
indicating they felt very 
well prepared for the 
classroom activity 


Of the teachers who 
participated in 
professional 
development, percent 
indicating they felt very 
well prepared for the 
classroom activity 


Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 


49 


71 


68 


Implement new teaching methods 

Implement state or district curriculum and 


77 


41 


43 


performance standards 


81 


36 


38 


Use student performance assessment techniques 


67 


28 


33 


Address the needs of students with disabilities 

Integrate educational technology into the grade or 


48 


21 


25 


subject taught 

Address the needs of students with limited English 
proficiency or from diverse cultural 


78 


20 


23 


backgrounds 


31 


20 


28 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



development in implementing new teaching 
methods, 43 percent felt very well prepared for 
this classroom activity. Similarly, 38 percent of 
teachers who had professional development in 
implementing state or district curriculum and 
performance standards felt very well prepared for 
the classroom activity. 

Another way to assess the impact of professional 
development is to examine differences in 
preparedness between the proportion of teachers 
who had recently participated in professional 
development in each content area versus those 
who did not participate (figure 24). In general, 
teachers who had participated in professional 
development in a content area were more likely 
than their peers to indicate that they felt very well 
prepared in that area. For example, those who 
had professional development in implementing 
new teaching methods were more likely than 
those who did not participate to believe they were 
very well prepared to implement new teaching 
methods in the classroom (43 versus 34 percent). 

Maintaining classroom order and discipline was 
the only activity in which teacher preparedness 
did not vary according to the general pattern, but 
this finding may be clouded by the association 
between teaching experience and participation in 
professional development in classroom 



management. Newer teachers were more likely to 
have had recent professional development in this 
content area, but they also felt least prepared to 
maintain order and discipline in the classroom. 
These data might suggest that attending 
workshops and seminars may not be the most 
effective way of developing this important 
classroom expertise, since managing students 
may be more easily learned in the classroom 
environment and with teaching experience. 

Teacher Preparedness 

and Intensity of Professional 

Development 

Professional development is more likely to bring 
about long-term change in teacher performance if 
it is intense. One measure of intensity is the time 
spent in the programs. The frequency of 
participation in various professional development 
programs was examined against the extent to 
which teachers felt prepared to do various 
activities in the classroom (tables 24 and B-20). 
The extent to which teachers felt very well 
prepared to engage in most activities increased 
with the time spent in recent professional 
development in that activity. For example, 
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Figure 24. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating they feel very well prepared to do 
various classroom activities, by whether they participated in professional development 
activities in the last 12 months that focused on these content areas: 1998 

Percent 



100 n 




■Participated 
□Did not participate 



28 



" 23 

fifcli 



Maintain order Implement 
and discipline in new methods 
the classroom of teaching 

(e.g., coop- 
erative learning) 



Implement state 
or district 
curriculum and 
performance 
standards 



Use student 
performance 
assessment 
techniques 



Address the 
needs of 
students with 
disabilities 



Integrate 
educational 
technology into 
the grade or 
subject taught 



Address the 
needs of 
students with 
limited English 
proficiency or 
from diverse 
cultural 
backgrounds 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



teachers who spent over 8 hours in programs in 
the last 1 2 months that focused on the integration 
of technology in classrooms were more likely 
than those who spent 1 to 8 hours or those who 
did not participate at all to indicate that they felt 
very well prepared to meet this classroom 
requirement. 

The data suggest that for professional 
development to achieve its goal of improving 
teacher preparedness for classroom requirements, 
teachers need to spend more than a day of 
training in a relevant content area. The extent to 
which teachers felt very well prepared for 
classroom requirements did not always vary by 
whether teachers spent 1 to 8 hours or did not 
participate at all in relevant professional 
development during the past 12 months (tables 24 
and B-20). For instance, teachers who spent 1 to 
8 hours in professional development programs 
that focused on implementing state or district 



curriculum and performance standards, did not 
differ from those who had no relevant 
professional development to report they felt very 
well prepared to meet this classroom requirement 
(33 versus 30 percent). 

Teacher Preparedness and 
Collaborative Activities 

Teacher collaboration was identified as a second 
major mechanism of on-the-job learning. To the 
extent that collaborative activities provide 
teachers with opportunities for on-going 
development, participation in these activities 
should better prepare teachers for classroom 
demands. The 1998 survey data partially 
supported this expectation (table 25). 
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Table 24. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating how well prepared they feel to do 
various activities in the classroom, by the number of hours spent in professional 
development in the content area of the activity in the last 12 months: 1998 



Content area 



y well 
pared 


Moderately 

well 

prepared 


Somewhat 

well 

prepared 


Not at all 
prepared 


30 


41 


22 


6 


33 


43 


20 


3 


44 


37 


17 


1 


11 


25 


40 


23 


17 


39 


37 


6 


33 


42 


23 


2 


34 


41 


20 


5 


38 


43 


17 


1 


51 


38 


11 


* 


20 


39 


32 


9 


27 


44 


27 


2 


45 


40 


14 


2 


74 


21 


4 


1 


68 


27 


4 


1 


68 


27 


5 


* 


17 


37 


35 


11 


20 


46 


29 


5 


41 


38 


18 


2 


14 


26 


34 


26 


21 


41 


30 


8 


41 


43 


15 


1 



State or district curriculum and performance standards 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Integration of educational technology into the grade or subject taught 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

New methods of teaching (e.g., cooperative learning) 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Student performance assessment 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Classroom management, including student discipline 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Addressing the needs of students with disabilities 1 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 

Addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency or 
from diverse cultural backgrounds 1 

0 hours 

1 to 8 hours 

More than 8 hours 



*Less than 0.5 percent. 

'Percents are based on teachers who teach students with these characteristics. 

NOTE: Percents are computed across each row, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Common planning periods for team teaching and 
regularly scheduled collaboration with other 
teachers explicitly emphasize teacher exchange of 
pedagogical and subject matter knowledge. 
Teacher preparedness varied by recent 
participation in both of these collaborative 
activities (table 25). Teachers who engaged in 
common planning periods for team teaching were 
more likely than those who did not participate in 
the activity to report that they felt very well 
prepared to implement new teaching methods, 
implement state and district curriculum and 
performance standards, use student performance 



assessment techniques, maintain order and 
discipline, and address the needs of students with 
disabilities. Similarly, teachers who participated 
in regularly scheduled collaboration with other 
teachers felt better prepared than their peers to 
implement new teaching methods, implement 
state or district curriculum and performance 
standards, use student performance techniques, 
and address the needs of students with 
disabilities. 

Networking with teachers outside the school was 
related to teacher preparedness for most 



Table 25. — Percent of full-time public school teachers indicating they feel very well prepared to do 



various classroom activities, by whether they participated in various teaching-related 
activities in the last 12 months: 1998 









Feel very well prepared to: 






Whether teacher 
participated in the 
activity 


Maintain 
order and 
discipline in 
the 

classroom 


Implement 

new 

methods of 
teaching 


Implement 
state or 
district 
curriculum 
and 

performance 

standards 


Use student 
performance 
assessment 
techniques 


Address the 
needs of 
students 
with 

disabilities 1 


Integrate 
educational 
technology 
into the 
grade or 
subject 
taught 


Address the 
needs of 
students 
with limited 
English 
proficiency 
or from 
diverse 
cultural 
back- 
grounds' 


Common planning 
period for team teachers 
Yes 


73 


45 


38 


31 


23 


20 


20 


No 


68 


34 


33 


24 


19 


21 


20 


Regularly scheduled 
collaboration with other 
teachers, excluding 
meetings held for 
administrative purposes 
Yes 


71 


43 


37 


30 


22 


21 


20 


No 


68 


33 


33 


33 


17 


18 


19 


Being mentored by 
another teacher in a 
formal relationship 
Yes 


61 


41 


39 


33 


19 


23 


23 


No 


73 * 


41 


36 


27 


22 


20 


19 


Mentoring another 
teacher in a formal 
relationship 

Yes 


80 


50 


45 


37 


27 


24 


23 


No 


68 


38 


33 


25 


19 


19 


19 


Networking with 
teachers outside your 
school 

Yes 


72 


45 


39 


31 


22 


23 


20 


No 


68 


34 


32 


24 


19 


16 


20 


Individual or 
collaborative research 
on a topic of interest to 
you professionally 
Yes 


73 


47 


40 


34 


23 


24 


22 


No 


68 


33 


32 


22 


19 


17 


17 



'Percents are based on teachers who teach students with these characteristics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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classroom requirements, with those who recently 
participated in collaborative activities more likely 
to report feeling very well prepared for the 
classroom demand (table 25). For example, 
teachers who recently engaged in networking 
with teachers outside the school were more likely 
than those who did not participate to report that 
they felt very well prepared to implement new 
teaching methods (45 versus 34 percent) and 
integrate educational technology into the grade or 
subject taught (23 versus 16 percent). Similarly, 
teachers who engaged in individual and 
collaborative research felt better prepared than 
their peers to meet most of the classroom 
requirements considered in the survey. 

Mentoring relationships may yield benefits for 
both mentor teachers and those who are 
mentored. The survey found mixed patterns on 
the relation between being mentored and teacher 
preparedness for various classroom demands 
(table 25). Teacher preparedness for a few 
classroom requirements differed by whether 
teachers were mentored. Teachers who were 
mentored felt better prepared than their peers to 
use student performance techniques (33 versus 27 
percent) and address the needs of limited English 
proficient or culturally diverse students (23 versus 
19 percent) but less likely to report feeling very 
well prepared to maintain order and discipline in 
the classroom (61 versus 73 percent). Moreover, 
being mentored was not related to teacher 
preparedness for the other four classroom 
requirements examined in the survey. One 
possible interpretation of these findings is being 
mentored may not necessarily contribute to 
teachers feeling better prepared for classroom 
demands. However, the findings may also be 
clouded by the influence of teaching experience 
on whether or not teachers were mentored. As 
discussed earlier, for example, newer teachers 
were far more likely than more experienced 
teachers to be mentored, but they also felt less 
prepared for classroom management. 

In contrast to teachers who were mentored, those 
who served as mentors were more likely than 
their peers to report that they felt very well 
prepared for six of seven classroom requirements 
examined in the survey (table 25). Again, these 
patterns may be clouded by the influence of 
teaching experience, since experienced teachers 



were more likely than newer teachers to serve as 
mentors. 

Summary 

Teachers’ feelings of preparedness are one 
important indicator of the extent to which they are 
prepared to meet the challenges that characterize 
their profession. Results presented in this report 
indicate that a majority of teachers felt either 
“moderately” or “somewhat” well prepared for 
most classroom requirements; relatively few 
teachers felt “very well prepared” for many of the 
activities. Although a majority of the teachers 
felt very well prepared to manage classrooms and 
41 percent felt very well prepared to implement 
new teaching methods, less than a third felt very 
well prepared to integrate educational technology 
or to address the needs of students with limited 
English proficiency or from culturally diverse 
backgrounds, or with disabilities. 

Teachers’ feelings of preparedness may also 
provide insight into the extent to which 
opportunities for continued learning prepare them 
to teach. For example, do teachers who recently 
participated in formal professional development 
activities or in collaborative activities actually 
feel more prepared for various classroom 
requirements than their peers? Results presented 
in this section suggest that participation in the 
activities yielded some positive outcomes for 
teacher preparedness. 

In general, teachers who recently participated in 
formal professional development felt better 
prepared than their peers for most classroom 
demands. Moreover, teachers’ feeling of 
preparedness increased significantly with the 
number of hours spent in professional 
development activities. However, preparedness 
for classroom demands did not always vary by 
whether teachers spent less than 8 hours or did 
not participate at all in formal professional 
development, suggesting that the duration of 
exposure to opportunities for learning may be an 
important consideration. 

Teachers who recently engaged in various 
collaborative activities also felt better prepared 
than their peers to meet most classroom demands. 
For example, those who had common planning 
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periods for team teaching felt better equipped 
than their peers to address many of the classroom 
demands examined in the survey. In contrast, 
being mentored did not always yield similar 
benefits; for example, teachers who were 
mentored felt less prepared than their peers to 



maintain order and discipline in the classroom. 
However, this finding may be clouded by the fact 
that newer teachers were far more likely to be 
mentored than more experienced teachers, but 
they also felt less prepared to manage classrooms. 



6. CONCLUSIONS 



This report began with the statement that a 
national profile of teacher quality is a necessary 
tool for tracking our progress toward the goal of 
providing every child with a high-quality teacher. 
As suggested, however, providing a national 
profile of teacher quality is not an easy task. 
Teacher quality is a complex phenomenon, 
defined and measured in a variety of ways. An 
overview of this complexity was provided in the 
first chapter of this report. 

In this study, teacher quality was defined as 
teachers’ preparation and qualifications, as well 
as the environments in which they work. Teacher 
quality was measured using a large-scale survey 
administered to a nationally representative sample 
of full-time public school teachers. The 
framework for organizing this report began with a 
description of different types of full-time public 
school teacher learning, continued with a 
consideration of the support teachers receive in 
their schools and communities, and ended with a 
discussion of teachers’ feelings of preparedness. 
This was based on the assumption that the 
preparation of high-quality teachers begins prior 
to entering their own classrooms (e.g., their 
formal postsecondary training) and continues 
once they are on the job (e.g., their participation 
in professional development activities). In 
addition, teacher learning and preparation are 
enhanced in environments that support their 
learning and work. Finally, teachers’ feelings of 
preparedness were included because they are one 
important indicator of the extent to which 
teachers’ training has prepared them to meet the 
challenges that characterize their profession. 

Results of the 1998 survey address some of the 
major concerns regarding teacher quality. The 
data on preservice learning indicate that full-time 
public school teachers possess many of the basic 
prerequisites for teaching — advanced degrees and 
the appropriate certification and education. For 
example, virtually all the teachers had a 
bachelor’s degree and about half had a master’s 
degree. Two-thirds of high school teachers and 
44 percent of middle school teachers majored in 
an academic field. Moreover, most of the 



teachers were fully certified in the field of their 
main teaching assignment. 

Despite the fact that the measure of out-of-fleld 
teaching used in this report is conservative — it 
only includes teachers’ main teaching 
assignments in core fields — the results indicate 
that a number of educators were teaching out of 
field. For example, the percent of teachers in 
grades 9 through 12 who reported having an 
undergraduate or graduate major or minor in their 
main teaching assignment field was 90 percent 
for mathematics teachers, 94 percent for science 
teachers, and 96 percent for teachers in 
English/language arts, social studies/social 
science, and foreign language. This means that 
10 percent of mathematics teachers, 6 percent of 
science teachers, and 4 percent of English/ 
language arts, foreign language, and social 
studies/social science teachers in grades 9 through 
12 were teaching out of field. The percent of 
teachers who reported having an undergraduate or 
graduate major or minor in their main teaching 
assignment field was significantly lower for 
teachers of grades 7 through 12 than for teachers 
of grades 9 through 12 for mathematics (82 
percent), science (88 percent), English/language 
arts (86 percent), and social studies/social 
sciences (89 percent), indicating that teachers in 
grades 7 and 8 are less likely to be teaching in 
field than are teachers in grades 9 through 12. 

The data suggest that most teachers participate in 
activities that provide opportunities for continued 
learning: almost all teachers had recently 

participated in at least one formal professional 
development activity and one teacher- 
collaboration activity. Teachers were more likely 
to have had professional development on topics 
that emphasize curricula and pedagogical shifts in 
education, including the implementation of state 
or district curricula, the integration of technology 
into classroom instruction, and the implementa- 
tion of new teaching methods. Typically, 
participation in professional development 
activities lasted 1 to 8 hours. Moreover, 
increased time spent in an activity was 
consistently associated with the perception of 
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significant improvements in teaching. Similarly, 
teachers who participated more frequently in 
collaborative activities were more likely than 
those who participated less frequently, or did not 
participate at all, to report that the experience 
improved their teaching “a lot ” 

Results of the 1998 survey suggest that in many 
respects, teachers work in supportive 
environments. For example, most teachers 
reported feelings of support from other teachers 
and the school administration, and most of them 
felt that school goals and priorities were clear. 
However, the data also indicate aspects of 
teachers’ work environments that can be 
improved. On the issue of providing formal 
support for teachers during their early years of 
teaching, the survey found that two-thirds of 
America’s teachers had not participated in an 
induction program, although participation was 
higher for new teachers than for more 
experienced teachers. Moreover, teachers 
perceived less parental than collegial and school 
support. For example, one-third of teachers 
agreed strongly that parents support their work, 
although higher levels of parental support were 
perceived by elementary school teachers than 
high school teachers, and by teachers in schools 
with the lowest concentration of poverty 
compared to those with the highest concentration 
of poverty. 

Finally, results presented in this report indicate 
that although a majority of teachers felt “very 



well prepared” to manage classrooms, and 41 
percent felt very well prepared to implement new 
teaching methods, relatively few teachers felt 
very well prepared for other core classroom 
requirements. In particular, about 20 percent of 
the teachers felt very well prepared for classroom 
requirements that have most recently become part 
of the repertoire of expectations for effective 
teaching: integrating educational technology, or 
addressing the needs of students with limited 
English proficiency or from culturally diverse 
backgrounds, or those with disabilities. 

This national profile of teacher quality provides 
important information regarding the preparation 
and qualifications of American teachers — their 
preservice learning, teaching assignment, oppor- 
tunities for continued learning, work environ- 
ment, and feelings of preparedness. However, 
this study does not address concerns raised by 
individuals such as Mandel (1996, p. 3-31); that 
is, that the indicators presented in this report 
“provide only the most modest threshold of 
confidence regarding the quality of practice in the 
nation’s schools.” In conjunction with the 
Education Statistics Services Institute (ESSI) and 
a team of nationally regarded experts, the 
National Center for Education Statistics is 
currently involved in developing measures of 
teaching practices. Future plans may include 
combining efforts to provide a profile of teacher 
quality that includes both teacher preparation and 
qualifications and teaching practices. 
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Sikula, T.J. Buttery, and E. Guyton. New York: Simon & Schuster Macmillan. 
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fundamental knowledge systems: lesson structure and subject matter. 
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Mathematics Education, 20(1), 52-75. 
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SP035393). New York: NCREST. (ERIC No. ED 373 049). 
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surveys. In Conference proceedings. From data to information: New directions for the National 
Center for Education Statistics , edited by G. Hoachlander, J.E. Griffith, and J.H. Ralph. NCES 96- 
901. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. 
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specifically in areas of substance, technology, and methodology of data collection, analysis, and 
dissemination. Mandel believes that consensus about what teachers should know and be able to do 
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McLaughlin, M.W., and Oberman, I. (1996). (Eds). Teacher learning: New policies and practices. New 
York: Teachers College Press. 

McLaughlin and Oberman focus on the practice and policy of staff development in terms of recent 
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institution. Reston, VA: NASSP. 
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National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. (1998). What teachers should know and be able to 
do. [online], http://www.nbpts.org/nbpts/standards/intro.html. 

This publication details the National Board’s vision of excellence in teaching. High and rigorous 
standards for what teachers should know and be able to do are incorporated into a voluntary 
certification system created by the organization. 



National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. (1996). What matters most: Teaching for 
America's future. New York: NCTAF. 

The NCTAF attempts to provide “a blueprint for recruiting, preparing, and supporting excellent 
teachers in all of America’s schools” in this report. 



National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. (1997). Doing what matters most: Investing 
in quality teaching. New York: NCTAF. 

A followup to the Commission’s What Matters Most: Teaching for America 's Future , this report 
revisits previous recommendations, offers new data about how investments in teaching improve 
student achievement, and gives an overview of the nation’s progress toward quality teaching. 



National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. (1997). Introduction to draft accreditation 
standards for candidates in elementary teacher programs, [online]. 
http://www.ncate.org/projects/npt/PSDPstds.html. 
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Press. 
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Sample Selection 

The sample for the FRSS Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training consisted 
of 4,049 full-time teachers in regular public 
elementary, middle, and high schools in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. To select the 
sample of teachers, a sample of 1,999 public 
schools was first selected from the 1994-95 
NCES Common Core of Data (CCD) Public 
School Universe File. The sampling frame 
constructed from the 1994-95 CCD file contained 
79,250 regular public schools. Excluded from the 
sampling frame were special education, 
vocational, and altemative/other schools, schools 
in the territories, overseas Department of Defense 
schools, and schools with a high grade lower than 
one or ungraded, or that taught only adult 
education. The frame contained 49,955 regular 
elementary schools, 14,510 regular middle 
schools, and 15,785 regular high/combined 
schools. A school was defined as an elementary 
school if the lowest grade was less than or equal 
to grade 3 and the highest grade was less than or 
equal to grade 8. A middle school was defined as 
having a lowest grade greater than or equal to 
grade 4 and a highest grade less than or equal to 
grade 9. A school was considered a high school 
if its lowest grade was greater than or equal to 
grade 9 and the highest grade was less than or 
equal to grade 12. Combined schools were 
defined as having a lowest grade less than or 
equal to grade 3 and a highest grade greater than 
or equal to grade 9. High schools and combined 
schools were combined into one category for 
sampling. 

The public school sampling frame was stratified 
by instructional level (elementary, middle, and 
high school/combined), locale (city, urban fringe, 
town, and rural), and school size (less than 300, 
300 to 499, 500 to 999, 1,000 to 1,499, and 1,500 
or more). Within the primary strata, schools were 
also sorted by geographic region and percent 
minority enrollment in the school to produce 
additional implicit stratification. A sample of 
1,999 schools was then selected from the sorted 
frame with probabilities proportionate to size, 
where the measure of size was the estimated 
number of full-time-equivalent (FTE) teachers in 
the school. The sample contained 665 elementary 
schools, 553 middle schools, and 781 
high/combined schools. 
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Each sampled school was asked to send a list of 
their teachers, from which a teacher sampling 
frame was prepared. The teacher sampling frame 
was designed to represent full-time teachers who 
taught in any of grades 1 through 12, and whose 
main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social 
sciences, foreign language, mathematics, or 
science, or who taught a self-contained 
classroom. To prepare the teacher lists, schools 
were asked to start with a list of all the teachers in 
the school, and then to cross off the following 
types of teachers: part-time, itinerant, and 

substitute teachers, teachers’ aides, unpaid 
volunteers, principals (even those who teach), 
kindergarten or preschool teachers, or anyone on 
the list who was not a classroom teacher (e.g., 
librarians, secretaries, or custodians). Next, 
schools were instructed to cross off the list any 
teachers whose primary teaching assignments 
were any of the following: art, bilingual 

education/English as a second language, business, 
computer science, health, home economics, 
industrial arts, music, physical education, 
remedial or resource, special education, or any 
other teachers who did not primarily teach a core 
academic subject or a self-contained class. Then, 
schools were asked to code all teachers remaining 
on the list to indicate the primary subject taught, 
using the general categories of (1) math and 
science teachers, (2) other academic teachers 
(English/language arts, social studies/social 
sciences, or foreign language), or (3) self- 
contained, for teachers who teach all or most 
academic subjects in a self-contained classroom 
setting (including most elementary school 
teachers). Schools were then asked to code the 
total years of teaching experience for all teachers 
remaining on the list, using the categories of 3 or 
fewer years, or 4 or more years teaching 
experience, counting the current academic year as 
one full year. 

Within selected schools, eligible teachers were 
stratified by years of teaching experience (3 or 
fewer, or 4 or more), and primary teaching 
assignment (mathematics/science or other 
academic/self-contained for middle and high 
schools; all elementary school teachers were 
treated for sampling as self-contained classroom 
teachers, because too few teachers at this level 
teach in departmentalized settings). Teacher 
sampling rates were designed to select at least one 
but no more than four teachers per school, with an 
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average of about two, and were designed to be 
self-weighting (equal probability) samples within 
strata. A total of 4,049 teachers were selected. 
The sample contained 1,350 elementary school, 
1,130 middle school, and 1,569 high 
school/combined teachers. 



Respondent and Response Rates 

A letter and instruction sheet for preparing the list 
of teachers was sent to the principal of each 
sampled school in September 1997. The letter 
introduced the study, requested the principal’s 
cooperation to sample teachers, and asked the 
principal to prepare a list of teachers that included 
only full-time teachers of self-contained classes 
or core academic subjects. Telephone followup 
was conducted from October 1 997 through March 
1998 with principals who did not respond to the 
initial request for teacher lists. Of the 1,999 
schools in the sample, 14 were found to be out of 
the scope of the survey (no longer in existence), 
for a total of 1,985 eligible schools. Teacher lists 
were provided by 1,818 schools, or 92 percent of 
the eligible schools. The weighted response rate 1 
to the teacher list collection was 93 percent. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the teachers in two 
phases, so that data collection on the teacher 
questionnaire would not be delayed while the list 
collection phase was being completed. The first 
phase of questionnaires was mailed in mid- 
February 1998, and the second in mid-March 
1998. Telephone followup was conducted from 
March through June 1998 with teachers who did 
not respond the initial questionnaire mailing. In 
addition, a postcard prompt was sent to 
nonresponding teachers in April 1998. Of the 
4,049 teachers selected for the sample, 183 were 
found to be out of the scope of the survey, usually 
because they were not a regular full-time 
classroom teacher, or because their main teaching 
assignment was not in a core academic subject or 
as a self-contained classroom teacher. This left a 
total of 3,866 eligible teachers in the sample. 
Completed questionnaires were received from 
3,560 teachers, or 92 percent of the eligible 
teachers. The weighted teacher response rate was 
also 92 percent. The unweighted overall response 
rate was 84 percent (91.6 percent for the list 



collection multiplied by 92.1 percent for the 
teacher questionnaire). The weighted overall 
response rate was 86 percent (93.1 percent for the 
list collection multiplied by 92.1 percent for the 
teacher questionnaire). Weighted item 

nonresponse rates ranged from 0 percent to 1.9 
percent. Because the item nonresponse was so 
low, imputation for item nonresponse was not 
implemented. 

Sampling and 
Nonsampling Errors 

The responses were weighted to produce national 
estimates (see table A-l). The weights were 
designed to adjust for the variable probabilities of 
selection and differential nonresponse. The 

findings in this report are estimates based on the 
sample selected and, consequently, are subject to 
sampling variability. 

The survey estimates are also subject to 
nonsampling errors that can arise because of 
nonobservation (nonresponse or noncoverage) 
errors, errors of reporting, and errors made in data 
collection. These errors can sometimes bias the 
data. Nonsampling errors may include such 
problems as misrecording of responses; incorrect 
editing, coding, and data entry; differences related 
to the particular time the survey was conducted; 
or errors in data preparation. While general 
sampling theory can be used in part to determine 
how to estimate the sampling variability of a 
statistic, nonsampling errors are not easy to 
measure and, for measurement purposes, usually 
require that an experiment be conducted as part of 
the data collection procedures or that data 
external to the study be used. 

To minimize the potential for nonsampling errors, 
the questionnaire was pretested with respondents 
like those who completed the survey. During the 
design of the survey and the survey pretest, an 
effort was made to check for consistency of 
interpretation of questions and to eliminate 
ambiguous items. The questionnaire and 
instructions were extensively reviewed by the 
National Center for Education Statistics and the 
Office of the Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Education. Manual and machine editing of the 
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All weighted response rates were calculated using the base weight. 
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Table A-l. — Number and percent of responding full-time public school teachers in the study 
sample and estimated number and percent of full-time public school teachers the 
sample represents, by selected school and teacher characteristics: 1998 


School and teacher characteristic 


Respondent sample 


National estimate 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All targeted public school teachers 1 


3,560 


100 


1,460,261 


100 


School instructional level 










Elementary school 


1.211 


34 


766.212 


52 


Middle school 


983 


28 


284,776 


20 


High school 


1.128 


32 


338.406 


23 


Combined 


238 


7 


70.867 


5 


School enrollment size 










Less than 300 


362 


10 


157.481 


11 


300 to 499 


677 


19 


329,779 


23 


500 to 999 


1.517 


43 


652.949 


45 


1 .000 or more 


1.004 


28 


320,053 


22 


Locale 










Central city 


1.048 


29 


453.094 


31 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.335 


38 


554,043 


38 


Rural/small town 


1.177 


33 


453,124 


31 


Region 










Northeast 


636 


18 


259.653 


18 


Midwest 


877 


25 


357.746 


24 


South 


1.386 


39 


563,11 1 


39 


West 


661 


19 


279,751 


19 


Percent minority enrollment in school 










5 percent or less 


926 


26 


376,307 


26 


6 to 20 percent 


888 


25 


371.809 


26 


21 to 50 percent 


856 


24 


349.323 


24 


More than 50 percent 


875 


25 


356,971 


25 


Percent of public school students in school eligible for free or 










reduced-price school lunch 










Less than 15 percent 


957 


27 


368.984 


25 


1 5 to 32 percent 


888 


25 


348,641 


24 


33 to 59 percent 


872 


25 


367,132 


25 


60 percent or more 


833 


24 


372,331 


26 


Main teaching assignment 










General elementary 2 


1.210 


34 


733,651 


50 


Math/science 


1.041 


29 


307.840 


21 


Other targeted academic subject 


1,309 


37 


418,771 


29 


Teaching experience 










3 or fewer years 


845 


24 


202,204 


14 


4 to 9 years 


808 


23 


324,219 


22 


10 to 19 years 


745 


21 


369.393 


25 


20 or more years 


1,161 


33 


564,107 


39 


Teacher race/ethnicity 










White. non-Hispanic 


3,069 


87 


1.259,063 


87 


Black. non-Hispanic 


243 


7 


103,552 


7 


Other 


227 


6 


90,082 


6 


Sex 










Male 


1,093 


31 


367,638 


25 


Female 


2,467 


69 


1,092.623 


75 


’Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 


English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 


2 The category labeled general elementary includes all teachers of self-contained classrooms in the 1998 FRSS study, regardless of instructional 


level. Almost all (95 percent) of the self-contained classrooms were at the elementary school level. 






NOTE: Details may not sum to totals because of rounding or missing data. There were very small amounts of missing data for the following 


variables: percent minority enrollment in school (0.4 percent), percent of students in 


school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (0.2 percent), 


and teacher race/ethnicity (0.5 percent). Percents are computed within each classification variable, but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System. Teacher Survey on 


Professional Development and Training, 1998. 











questionnaire responses were conducted to check 
the data for accuracy and consistency. Cases with 
missing or inconsistent items were recontacted by 
telephone. Data were keyed with 100 percent 
verification. 



Variances 

The standard error is a measure of the variability 
of estimates due to sampling. It indicates the 
variability of a sample estimate that would be 
obtained from all possible samples of a given 
design and size. Standard errors are used as a 
measure of the precision expected from a 
particular sample. If all possible samples were 
surveyed under similar conditions, intervals of 
1 .96 standard errors below to 1 .96 standard errors 
above a particular statistic would include the true 
population parameter being estimated in about 95 
percent of the samples. This is a 95 percent 
confidence interval. For example, the estimated 
percentage of teachers who have a master’s 
degree is 45.3 percent, and the estimated standard 
error is 1.1 percent. The 95 percent confidence 
interval for the statistic extends from [45.3 - (1.1 
times 1.96)] to [45.3 + (1.1 times 1.96)], or from 
43.1 to 47.5 percent. Tables of standard errors for 
each table and figure in the report are provided in 
the appendices. 

Estimates of standard errors were computed using 
a technique known as jackknife replication. As 
with any replication method, jackknife replication 
involves constructing a number of subsamples 
(replicates) from the full sample and computing 
the statistic of interest for each replicate. The 
mean square error of the replicate estimates 
around the full sample estimate provides an 
estimate of the variances of the statistics. To 
construct the replications, 50 stratified 
subsamples of the full sample were created and 
then dropped one at a time to define 50 jackknife 
replicates. A computer program (WesVarPC) 
was used to calculate the estimates of standard 
errors. WesVarPC is a stand-alone Windows 
application that computes sampling errors for a 
wide variety of statistics (totals, percents, ratios, 
log-odds ratios, general functions of estimates in 
tables, linear regression parameters, and logistic 
regression parameters). 



The test statistics used in the analysis were 
calculated using the jackknife variances and thus 
appropriately reflected the complex nature of the 
sample design. In particular, an adjusted chi- 
square test using Satterthwaite’s approximation to 
the design effect was used in the analysis of the 
two-way tables. Finally, Bonferroni adjustments 
were made to control for multiple comparisons 
where appropriate. For example, for an 
“experiment-wise” comparison involving g 
pairwise comparisons, each difference was tested 
at the 0.05/g significance level to control for the 
fact that g differences were simultaneously tested. 

Definitions of 
Analysis Variables 

School instructional level - Schools were 
classified according to their grade span in the 
Common Core of Data (CCD). 

Elementary school - lowest grade less 
than or equal to grade 3 and highest 
grade less than or equal to grade 8. 

Middle school - lowest grade greater 
than or equal to grade 4 and highest 
grade less than or equal to grade 9. 

High school - lowest grade greater than 
or equal to grade 9 and highest grade 
less than or equal to grade 12. 

Combined school - lowest grade less 
than or equal to grade 3 and highest 
grade greater than or equal to grade 9. 

School enrollment size - total number of student 
enrolled as defined by the Common Core of Data 
(CCD). 

Less than 300 students 
300 to 499 students 
500 to 999 students 
1,000 or more students 

Locale - as defined in the Common Core of Data 
(CCD). 

Central city - a large or mid-size 
central city of a Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (MSA). 



Urban fringe/large town - urban fringe 
is a place within an MSA of a central 
city, but not primarily its central city; 
large town is an incorporated place not 
within an MSA, with a population 
greater than or equal to 25,000. 

Small town/rural — small town is an 
incorporated place not within an MSA, 
with a population less than 25,000 and 
greater than or equal to 2,500; rural is a 
place with a population less than 2,500 
and/or a population density of less than 
1,000 per square mile, and defined as 
rural by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Geographic region - 

Northeast - Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania 

Midwest - Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas 

South - Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

West - Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska, Hawaii 

Percent minority enrollment in the school - 

The percent of students enrolled in the school 
whose race or ethnicity is classified as one of the 
following: American Indian or Alaskan Native, 
Asian or Pacific Islander, black, or Hispanic, 
based on data in the 1995-96 CCD file. Data on 
this variable were missing for 0.4 percent of the 
teachers. The break points used for analysis were 
based on empirically developed quartiles from the 
weighted survey data. 

5 percent or less 

6 to 20 percent 
21 to 50 percent 
More than 50 percent 



Percent of students at the school eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch — This was based on 
information collected from the school during the 
teacher list collection phase; if it was missing 
from the list collection, it was obtained from the 
CCD file, if possible. Data on this variable were 
missing for 0.2 percent of the teachers. This item 
served as the measurement of the concentration of 
poverty at the school. The break points used for 
analysis were based on empirically developed 
quartiles from the weighted survey data. 

Less than 15 percent 

15 to 32 percent 

33 to 59 percent 

60 percent or more 

Main teaching assignment - based on responses 
to the survey questionnaire. 

Self-contained classroom - The teacher 
teaches all or most academic subjects to 
the same group of students all or most of 
the day (Ql=l). 

Math/science - The teacher teaches 
mathematics or science in a 
departmentalized setting, teaching the 
subject to several classes of different 
students all or most of the day (Ql=2 
and Q4A1=43 or 44). 

Other targeted academic subject - 

The teacher teaches English/language 
arts, social studies/social science, or 
foreign language in a departmentalized 
setting, teaching the subject to several 
classes of different students all or most 
of the day (Ql=2 and Q4A1=41 or 42 or 
45). 

Teaching experience - total years of teaching 
experience, based on responses to question 14 on 
the survey questionnaire. 

3 or fewer years 

4 to 9 years 
10 to 19 years 
20 or more years 

Teacher race/ethnicity - based on responses to 
questions 12 (Hispanic or Latino origin) and 13 
(race) on the survey questionnaire. Question 13 
specified that teachers should circle one or more 
racial categories to describe themselves. Data on 



this variable were missing for 0.5 percent of the 
teachers. 

White, non-Hispanic - white only, and 
not Hispanic. 

Black, non-Hispanic - black or African 
American only, and not Hispanic. 

Other - Hispanic or Latino, American 
Indian or Alaska Native, Asian, Native 
Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander, and 
multi-racial (i.e., anyone who selected 
more than one race to identify 
themselves). 

Sex - The sex of the teacher, based on question 
1 1 on the survey questionnaire. 

Male 

Female 

It is important to note that many of the school and 
teacher characteristics used for independent 
analyses may also be related to each other. For 
example, enrollment size and instructional level 
of schools are related, with middle and high 
schools typically being larger than elementary 
schools. Similarly, poverty concentration and 
minority enrollment are related, with schools with 
a high minority enrollment also more likely to 
have a high concentration of poverty. Other 
relationships between analysis variables may 
exist. Because of the relatively small sample size 
used in this study, it is difficult to separate the 
independent effects of these variables. Their 
existence, however, should be considered in the 
interpretation of the data presented in this report. 

Comparisons to the 1993-94 
Schools and Staffing Survey 

Data from the 1993-94 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS) teacher questionnaire were 
reanalyzed for questionnaire items that are the 
same or similar to items on the FRSS 
questionnaire. The questionnaire items from the 
SASS teacher survey are shown in appendix F, 
and the detailed tables from the analyses are 
shown in appendix C. As a first step in the 
reanalysis process, a subset of teachers and 
schools was selected from SASS that was 
approximately the same as the teachers and 
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schools sampled for FRSS. Regular full-time 
teachers who taught in grades 1 through 12 in 
regular public schools (i.e., excluding special 
education, vocational, and altemative/other 
schools) in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia defined the overall eligible group of 
teachers. Within that group, teachers were 
selected for inclusion in the subset for these 
analyses if their main teaching assignment was 
either general elementary or a core academic 
subject area (defined here as English/language 
arts, social studies/social science, foreign 
language, mathematics, or science), based on 
question 21 in the SASS teacher questionnaire. 
For comparability to the FRSS survey, a teacher 
was considered to be a self-contained classroom 
teacher if the main teaching assignment was 
specified as general elementary (code 03). 2 A 
teacher was considered to be a math/science 
teacher if the main assignment was specified as 
mathematics (33), or one of the sciences (57 
through 61 and 09). A teacher was considered to 
be a teacher of one of the other targeted academic 
subjects if the main teaching assignment was 
specified as English/language arts (21), 
journalism (16), reading (43), social studies/social 
science (47), or one of the foreign languages (51 
through 56). 

Teachers were classified for instructional level of 
the school based on the categorization used for 
the FRSS survey (see above). In addition, the 
category splits for the percent minority 
enrollment in the school and the percent of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 
were based on the empirically developed quartiles 
from the weighted FRSS survey data. 
Information about the race of the teacher was 
collected in a slightly different way on the SASS 
questionnaire. Teachers were only allowed to 
select one racial category to describe themselves, 
and the categories were American Indian or 
Alaska Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, black, 
and white. The weighted distributions of the 
SASS teachers by the various classification 
variables are shown in table C-l. Teachers were 
assigned as departmentalized or general 
elementary for the average class size calculations 
based on their main teaching assignment, with 
math/science and other targeted academic 
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“ For clarity, these teachers are referred to throughout the report as 
general elementary teachers for both the 1998 FRSS and 1993-94 
SASS studies. 
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teachers considered departmentalized. 
Approximately 5 percent of the teachers were 
excluded from the SASS class size analyses, 
either because they taught “pull-out” classes, 
where they provided instruction to students who 
were released from their regular classes (2 
percent), or because of reporting problems in their 
class size information (3 percent). 

When there are differences between the FRSS 
and SASS data, there are a number of possible 
reasons for such differences that should be 
considered. One possible reason, of course, is 
that the differences show actual change between 
1993-94 and 1998. However, it is also important 
to consider other possibilities. While the subset 
of schools and teachers from SASS was selected 
to be as comparable as possible to the FRSS 
sample of schools and teachers, there may still be 
some differences in the samples for the two 
surveys. In addition, the questionnaires that the 
teachers completed were very different. The 
FRSS questionnaire was very short, consisting of 
three pages of questions and one page of codes. 
Information was collected in a very compact 
format, and at a fairly aggregated level. For 
example, teachers in departmentalized settings 
were asked about their main and secondary 
teaching assignments, rather than about all the 
courses they taught, and were asked about their 
teaching assignments and about major and minor 
fields of study for degrees held at an aggregated 
level (i.e., whether they taught courses or had 
degrees in science, rather than in chemistry or 
physics). The SASS questionnaire, on the other 
hand, was 35 pages long and asked teachers for 
very detailed information about courses taught 
and degrees held, as well as a lot of other 
information about the teacher and his or her job. 
Thus, the questionnaires provided very different 
response contexts for the teachers. 

It is also important to be aware that some of the 
questions asked on the two questionnaires appear 
more similar at first glance than they actually are. 
For example, the FRSS questionnaire asked 
teachers whether they had participated in 
professional development activities in the last 12 
months that focused on “new methods of teaching 
(e.g., cooperative learning).” The SASS 
questionnaire asked teachers whether they had 
participated in professional development 
programs since the end of the last school year that 
focused on “methods of teaching your subject 
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field,” and “cooperative learning in the 
classroom” as two separate questions. Another 
example is the item on parent support for 
teachers. The FRSS survey asked whether 
teachers agreed or disagreed with the statement, 
“parents support me in my efforts to educate their 
children.” The SASS questionnaire asked 
whether teachers agreed or disagreed with the 
statement, “1 receive a great deal of support from 
parents for the work 1 do.” In addition, the FRSS 
survey had four statements about parent and 
school support, compared with 25 statements 
about school climate in the SASS survey, again 
creating a very different response context for the 
teachers. Thus, while differences between the 
FRSS and SASS data may reflect actual change, 
measurement issues must also be considered as 
possible explanations. 

Calculations of Major Field 
of Study for a Bachelor’s 
or Graduate Degree 

A variable was constructed that combined 
information about all the major fields of study for 
the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctorate degrees 
into the categories of academic field, subject area 
education (i.e., the teaching of an academic field, 
such as mathematics education), general 
education, and other education fields (e.g., special 
education, curriculum and instruction, or 
educational administration). For the analyses 
presented in the text (see tables 1 and 2), each 
teacher was counted only once, even if he or she 
had more than one major or more than one 
degree. Major fields of study were selected in the 
order of academic field, subject area education, 
other education, and general education. For 
example, if a teacher had a bachelor’s degree in 
general education and a master’s degree in 
English, he or she was considered for these 
analyses to have majored in an academic field. 
Similarly, if a teacher had a bachelor’s degree in 
mathematics and a master’s degree in curriculum 
and instruction, he or she was also considered for 
these analyses to have majored in an academic 
field. Tables A-2 and A-3 provide information 
about duplicated degree counts. In these tables, 
teachers with more than one major or more than 
one degree are counted for each field of study in 
which they have a major or degree. Thus, a 
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Table A-2. — Percent of full-time public school teachers with any undergraduate or graduate major 
in various fields of study, by selected school and teacher characteristics: 1998 



School characteristic 


Academic 


Subject area 


General 


Other 

2 




field 


education 1 


education 


education 



All targeted public school teachers 3 


38 


24 


62 


15 


School instructional level 


Elementary school 


22 


11 


85 


14 


Middle school 


44 


31 


52 


16 


High school 


66 


44 


24 


15 


Combined 


55 


48 


28 


14 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


50 


16 


53 


5 


4 to 9 years 


41 


21 


59 


10 


10 to 19 years 


32 


26 


66 


19 


20 or more years 


36 


28 


63 


18 



‘Subject area education is the teaching of an academic field, such as mathematics education. 

Examples of other education fields are special education, curriculum and instruction, and educational administration. 

3 Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades I through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 

NOTE: Percents are duplicated. That is, teachers with more than one major or more than one degree are counted for each fteld of study in which 
they have a major or degree. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 



Table A-3. — Percent of full-time public school teachers with any undergraduate or graduate major 
in various fields of study, by selected school and teacher characteristics: 1993-94 



School characteristic 


Academic 


Subject area 


General 


Other 

4 2 




field 


education 1 


education 


education 



1 

2 



All targeted public school teachers 3 


39 


29 


61 


15 


School instructional level 


Elementary school 


24 


16 


84 


15 


Middle school 


44 


36 


51 


15 


High school 


67 


50 


19 


14 


Combined 


55 


47 


31 


12 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


46 


22 


52 


5 


4 to 9 years 


38 


25 


60 


11 


10 to 19 years 


35 


30 


64 


17 


20 or more years 


40 


33 


61 


17 



Subject area education is the teaching of an academic field, such as mathematics education. 

Examples of other education fields are special education, curriculum and instruction, and educational administration. 



3 Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, science, or general elementary. 



NOTE: Percents are duplicated. That is, teachers with more than one major or more than one degree are counted for each field of study in which 
they have a major. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1998. 
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teacher with a bachelor’s degree in general 
education and a master’s degree in English would 
be counted once under academic field and once 
under general education in table A-2 or A-3. 
However, a teacher with a bachelor’s degree in 
English and a master’s degree in history would be 
counted only once in table A-2 or A-3, since both 
degrees were in an academic field. 

Calculations of 
In-Field Teaching 

A measure of in-field teaching was constructed 
that compared the fields in which teachers had 
undergraduate or graduate majors or minors with 
the fields in which they had their main teaching 
assignments (i.e., the field in which they reported 
that they taught the most courses). A major or 
minor was considered in field if it was in either 
the academic field (e.g., mathematics) or subject 
area education (e.g., mathematics education) that 
matched the main teaching assignment. This 
measure was constructed for any teacher who 
taught English/language arts, foreign language, 
social studies/social science, mathematics, or 
science in a departmentalized setting in any of 
grades 7 through 12. Teachers were defined as 
teaching in field if they had an undergraduate or 
graduate major or minor in the field of their main 
teaching assignment. Details of how this measure 
was constructed are provided below. 

The in-field teaching analyses were based on 
teacher level (grades taught) rather than on the 
instructional level of the school. Any teacher 
who provided departmentalized instruction and 
who taught in grade 7 or above (for the first set of 
analyses) or grade 9 or above (for the second set 



of analyses) was included, regardless of whether 
he or she also taught any lower grades. Teachers 
of self-contained classrooms at all levels were 
excluded, as were teachers who taught only in 
grade 6 or below, even if they provided 
departmentalized instruction. The in-field 
teaching measure was constructed only for the 
main teaching assignment, because there were too 
few teachers in the FRSS sample with a 
secondary teaching assignment to provide 
meaningful estimates for in-field teaching in the 
secondary assignment. 

In-field teaching was defined as having a major or 
minor at the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctorate 
level in the field of the main teaching assignment. 
The in-field teaching measure was constructed at 
the aggregate level of English/language arts, 
social studies/social science, foreign language, 
math, and science. The measure was constructed 
this way because the FRSS questionnaire 
collected information about degrees and teaching 
assignments at this aggregated level, rather than 
at a lower level of aggregation (e.g., whether a 
teacher had degrees or taught courses in 
chemistry or physics) because of space limitations 
on the FRSS questionnaire. The main teaching 
assignment field was matched against the major 
and minor fields of study for the FRSS data as 
shown in exhibit A-l, using the categorization 
approach from SASS. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the code numbers on the 
FRSS questionnaire. 

The main teaching assignment field was matched 
against the major and minor fields of study for the 
SASS data as shown in exhibit A-2. The numbers 
in parentheses indicate the code numbers on the 
SASS questionnaire. 



Exhibit A-l. — Match of main 
FRSS 1998 


teaching assignment field with major and minor fields of study: 


Teaching assignment 


Major and minor fields of study 


English/language arts (41) 


English/reading education (54), English (72) 


Foreign languages (42) 


Foreign languages education (55), foreign languages (73) 


Mathematics (43) 


Mathematics education (56), engineering (71), 
mathematics (74) 


Science (44) 


Science education (57), science (75) 


Social studies/social science (45) 


Social studies/social sciences education (58), 
social sciences (76) 
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Exhibit A-2. — Match of main teaching 
SASS 1993-94 


assignment field with major and minor fields of study: 


Teaching assignment 


Maior and minor fields of study 


English/language arts (21), 


English education (22), reading education (43), 


journalism (16), reading (43) 


English (2 1 ), communications and journalism ( 1 6) 


Foreign languages (5 1-56) 


Foreign languages education (24), 
foreign languages (51-56) 


Mathematics (33) 


Mathematics education (34), engineering (20), 
mathematics (33) 


Science (57-61, 09) 


Science education (46), science (57-61) 


Social studies/social science (47) 


Social studies/social sciences education (48), 

social sciences (62-66), psychology (41), public affairs 
and services (42), other area and ethnic studies (87) 



Background Information 

The survey was performed under contract with 
Westat, using the Fast Response Survey System 
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telephone (202) 219-1366. For more information 
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